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S  ICR  ED  HISTORY. 

OBABIAH. 

♦‘And  Ahab  called  .Obadiah,  which  wa^the  governor  of 
^hia  house:  (now  Obadiak  feared  the  Loud  greatly; 
‘for  it  was  whenl  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of 
‘the  Lord,  that  {Obadiak  took  an  hundred  prophets^ 
.‘and  hid  them  by  fifty. in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with 
‘bread  and  water.)”— 1  [Kihgs^  cha/it,  xviii.  -y.  3  tP*  4. 

*  *  f  '  '  4  »  t  •  ^  * 

* 

In  attempting  to  judge,  of  the  real  character  of 
those  with  whom  we  are’pohnected,  it  is  rare  that 
our  judgment  is  any  thing  like  correct:— gener¬ 
ally  speaking,'  oiir^  opii^iori  concerning  those 
whom  we  have  had  tHe'best  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing,  is! either  too  high,"  or  too  low.  The  same 
circumstances  vvhich  lead  us  astray  with  respect  to 
our  private  triends  and  acquuuit^ces,  lead  us,  al¬ 
so,  imperceptibly,  into  ‘'veiy  incorrect  opinions 
with  respect  to  the'  /character  of  the  day,  and 
neighbourhood,  or  countiy,  in  which  we  live. 
Wc  sometimes  imagine  that  things  are  a  great 
deal  better,  and,  at  other  times,  a  great  deal 
worse,  than  what,  upon  more  extensive  informa. 
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tion,  we  find  them  to  be.  As  our  experience  is 
extended,  we  find,  indeed,  that  all  is  not  gold 
which  glitters;  but  we  also  occasionally  fir.d 
xhuch  gold  ,  where  nothing  but  dross  and  rubbish 
were  expected. 

These  remarks  are  naturally  suggested  by  that 
portion  of  Sacred  History,  with  which  the  life 
and  character  of  good  Olxidiah  are  intimately 
connected.  Israel  liad  now,  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  been  under  the  government  of  wicked  and 
idolatrous  princes.—^veral  revolutions  had  in¬ 
deed  taken  place,  and  difierent  men,  and  different 
families,  had  been  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power;  but  no  change  to  the  better,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  religious  institutions,  had  taken '  place. — On 
the  contrary,  every  change  of  this  kind  had  been 
for  the  worse. .  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  more  wicked 
than  any  of  their  predecessors,  were  now  invested 
with  the  sovereignty.  Under  them  idolatry,  and 
every  species  of  injustice  and  oppression,  were 
carried  on  wdth  a  daring  hand.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  who  would  have  expected  any  thing 
like  piety?  yet  it  was  then  that  the  worthy  man, 
to  whom  our  attention  is  ho^y  called,  lived.  He 
not  only  lived,  but  was  eminent.  He  held  one 
of  the  chief  offices  of  state.  Obadiah  was  the 
governor,  or  steward,  of  Ahab’s  house,  and  Oba¬ 
diah  feared  thi  lard  greatly. 

He  was  not  only  a  genuine  saint,  but  remark¬ 
able  and  eminent  for  his  piety.  His  important 
station  put  a  lustre  upon  his  goodness,  by  giving 
him  many  opportunities  of  doing  good.  The 
great  coiruption  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
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and  particularly  the  great  wickedness  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  which  he  resided,  made  his  goodness  at 
once  more  dilScult,  and  more  conspicuous. . 
shone  forth  with  the  splendour  and  majesty  of  '  . 

the  full- orbed  moon,  when  she  bursts  from  be¬ 
hind  the  cloud,  in  the  dark  and  boisterous  night. 

It  was  strange  that  such  a  man  as  Ahab  should 
prefer  such  a  man  as  Obadiah,  and  continue  him 
in  preferment.  Ahab,  who  had  sold  hiniself  to 
do  iniquity!  Ahab,  who  hated  and  persecuted  to 
the  death  the  servants  of  Jehovah!  This  prefer¬ 
ment  could  not  have  been  on  account  of  his  pie¬ 
ty.  .  It  must  have  been  on  account  of  some  other 
amiable  and  u^ful  qualities.  “Seest  thou  a.man 
v/ho  is  diligent  in  his  business;  this  man  shall 
stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men.”  Obadiah  must  have  been  a  man  celebra- 
ted  for  his  industry  and  honesty,  and  capacity  for 
planning  and  executing  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  And  for  these  amia¬ 
ble  and  useful  qualities,  he  was  advanced^  and 
continued  in  the  highest  office,  under  the.kingv 
In  the  present  unprecedented  distress,  the  king 
put  as  much  confidence  in  his  eyes  as  he  could 
put  in  his  o;vn.  “  And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah, 

Go  into  the  land,  unto  all  fountains  of  water,  and 
unto  all  brooks;  peradventure  we  may  find  grass 
to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  ' 
not  all  the  beasts.  So  they  divided  the  land  be- 
tween  them,  to  pass  throughout  it:  Ahab  went 
one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself.” 

Hence  we  see,  that  genuine  religion  is  profita- 
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ble,  even  with  respect  to  this  World.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  source  from  which  all  the  moral 
virtues  can  spring.  He,  only,  who  is  faithful  tor 
his  God,  will  be  faithful  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  men.  And  while  genuine_reiigion  natu¬ 
rally  makes'  men  good  members  of  civil  society, 
profanity  and  false  religion  have,  naturally,  tlie 
opposite  effect.  Ahab  would  certainly  never 
have  preferred  Obadiah,  or,  if  preferred,  would 
hot  have  continued  him  long  in  favour  and  con¬ 
fidence,  had  there  been  any  of  th(i  worshippe  rs  of 
Baal — any  of  liis  companions  in  riot  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  found,  in  xvhom  he  could  put  confidence  in 
the  hour  of  distress.  But  those  who  are  the 
most  ready  to  encourage  raid  assist  in  profane 
and  debauched  courses,  are  bf  all  others  the  most 
unfit  to  be  trusted,  when  the  safety  or  prosperity 
of  the  community  require  vigorous  action. 

It  was  strange  that  so  good  a  man  as  Obadiah 
should  accept  of  preferment  in  a  court  so  addict¬ 
ed  to  idolatry,  and  all .  mrainer  of  wickedness. 
But  his  acceptance  of  the  preferment,,  and  his 
continuing  in  office,  and  continuing,  also,  a  fearer 
of  the  Lord,  is  full  proof  that  Ahab,  in  his  case 
at  least,  allowed  liberty  of  conscience.  ObudirJi . 
was  not  required,  as  the  condition  of  his  holding 
the  office,  to  be  of  the  king’s  religion,  and  bow 
the  knee  to  Baal.  Ahab,  convinced  of  llie  fidel¬ 
ity,  industry,  and  other  good  qiialitif » of  Obadiah, 
was  not  so  impolitic  as  to  demand  such  a  condi¬ 
tion.  Obadiah  could,  therefore,  with  a  good 
conscience,  enjoy  his  place;  and,  w'hile  he  could 
bus  enjoy  it,  he  had  considerable  evidence  that 
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he  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  doing  some  good, 
though  it  is  not-  likely  he  had  any  prospect  of 
doiiig  any  tiling  like  tlie  good  he  desired. 

Bad  as  the  world  is,  they  who  fear  the  Lord 
are  not  to  go  out  of  the  world,  nor  renounce  all 
connection  with  wicked  men,  till  they  are  clearly 
called  by  providence.  It  is,  indeed,  a  part  of 
God’s  great  plan  of  reconciling  the  world  to  him¬ 
self,  that  his  servants  should,  in  many  cases,  beinti- 
inately  connected  with  the  veiy  worstof  men.  There 
were  saints  even  in  theprofligateNero’shousehold. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  evil  communications  cor¬ 
rupt  good  morals;  and  of  all  temptations  to 
which  virtue  and  religion  are  exposed,  evil  com¬ 
pany  is  the  most  dangerous — yet  good  men 
need  not  belafraid  of  evil  company,  when  they 
are  lawfully  called  into  such  a  connection.. 
When  we  are  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  that,  is, 
v/hen  we  do  not  unnecessiirily  throw  ourselves 
into  temptation,  we  are  just  As  -siife  when  thus 
exposed,  as  when  when  'we  are  in  the  very  best 
of  company.  Obadiiih  preserved  his  integrity, 
and  even  the  fervour  of  devotion,  in  the  midst  of 
a  corrupted  court.  And  the  same  divine  power 
which  was.  displayed  in, his  case,  will,, without 
ddubt,  be  displayed. to  a  considerable  degree  in 
all  similar,  cases.  Two  things,  only,  my  friend,, 
attend. to. in  such  a  case: — Be  certain  that  you  are. 
blest  with  genui.ie  grace,  with  the  hew  nature,, 
and  the  incorruptible  seed — and 'be  certain  that. 
God  really  calls  you  to.  be  in  wicked  places,  and. 
among  wicked  men,.  \ 
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It  is  strange  that  Obadiah  di(J  not  refoiTn  Alsab, 
or  Ahab  corrupt  Obadiah.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  histor}',  that  Obadiah  had  been  a  considera¬ 


ble  time  not  onlv  in  the  service,  but  in  the  confi- 
dence  of  Ahab.  The  most  important  afilnrs  of 
the  state  were  conducted  bv  their  mutual  counsel 
and  labours.  This,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could 
not  have  been  done  without  a  good-deal  of  inti¬ 
macy — nay,  there  must  IiaA-e  been  something  in 
their  respective  tempers  and  dispositions,  which 
produced  mutual  respect  and  affection.  Reli¬ 
gion,  nor  any  thing  connected  with  religion,  could 
not  have  been  the  foundation  upon  u  hich  this 
mutual  intimacy  and  confidence  rested.  Now,  • 
since  there  was  a  something,  and  likely  mam'^ 
things,  which  produced  and  continued  this  union; 

.  it  is  strange,  indeed;  it  is  perhapsmnprecedentcd 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  that  it  did  not 
produce,  on  either  the  one  cr  the  other,  some 
change  in  his  religious  character.  Yet  so  it  was, 
both  were,  with  i*espect  to  both  their  religious 
^  sentiments,  and  religious  conduct, 'fixed.  He 
who  was  filthy,  notwithstanding  of  all  his  intimacy 
wdth  the  good  Obadiah,  continued  filthy  still; 
and  he  who  tvas  holy,  notwithstanding  of  all  his 
intimacy  with  the  wicked  Ahab,  continued  holy 
still.  VYicked  rhen  may  enjoy  every  external 
advantage  wuth  respect  to  religious  improvement,- 
and  yet  continue  hardened  and  profane.  Good 


men  may  also  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  tempta¬ 
tions;  ai)d  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  hold  fast 
their  pi*ofession.  God  has  his  remnant  among 
sorts  of  people;  high  and  low’j  the  base  and 
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the  honourable.  He  has  it,  also,  in  all  kinds  of 
lawful  societies.  Ye  over-righteous,  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  piety, 
which  are  below  the  sun,  arc  confined  within 
your  small  circle;  look  at,  this  stubborn  fact. 
Should  you  be  so  happy  as  to  go  to  heaven  when 
you  die,  you  will  sit  down  with  good  Obadiah; 
but,  according  to  3^our  present  principles,  j'ou 
could  not  have  any  feligious  communion  with 
him  on  earth. 

Obadiah,  as  a  fearer  of  the  Lord,  was  open, 
and  uniform,  and  sincere  in  his  profession.  His 
religion  Was  very  different  from  the  religion  of 
his  master,  and  different  from  the  prevailing  re¬ 
ligion;  yet  h^, never,  on  any  occasion,  concealed 
it;  nor  did  he  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
moting  tlfc  interests  of  it.  The  wliolc  account 
which  M^e  have  of  this  >vorthy  man,  makes  it  ev- 
ident,  that  he  was  just  as  noted  in  the  corrupt 
court  of  Ahab  as  the  fearer  of  the  Lord,  as  Dan¬ 
iel  was  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia.'  Of 
4he  sincerity  of  his  religious  profession,  his  con¬ 
tinuing  a  fearer  of  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  such 
numerous  and  strong  temptations,  is  sufficient 
proof.  And  of  his  zeal  and  readiness  to  pro- 
mote  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  one  re-^  - 
markable  instance  is  recorded,  and  recorded, 
v/ithout  doubt,  only  as  a  specimen  of  many  oth¬ 
ers: — “It  was  so  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  the  Lord,  that.  Obadiah  took  an  hundred 
prophets,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and 
fed  them  with  bread  and  water.”  When  Jeze¬ 
bel,  that  wicked  woman,  attempted  to  destroy,  at 
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one  stroke,  every  Aing  which  was  calculated  to 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  among  the 
ten  tribes,  Obadiah,  the  first  servant  of  the 
household,  feared  not  to  afford  a  protecting  hand 
to  the  prophets  devoted  to  destruction.  Every 
one,  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  tlie  history 
of  this  time  must  know>  that  it  required  no  small 
degree  of  fortitude  to  set  one’s  self  up  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  will  and  the  favourite  measures 
of  Jezebel.  Ahab  himself  trembled  at  the  nod 
of  Jezebel.  At  the  command  of  this  woman,  he 
sacrificed  his  friends,  his.conscience,  and  his  God: 
yet  one  man,  and  that  man,  too,  living  under  her 
very  roofj  hesitatedl  not  to  set  her  power  and  fury 
at  defiance.^  When  the  enjoyment  of  the  queen’s 
favour,  and  protection,  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  a 
good. conscience,  came  into  competition,  he  did 
not  so>  much  as.  doubt  which  he  should  chusc. 
The  prophets,  of  the  Lord  were  taken  under  his 
protection,  and  fed;  by  his  bounty:  though  this 
was  done  at  the  peril  of  losing  his  honour,  and 
riches,  and  even  his  life. 

Wherever  there  is  genuine  piet}",  there  will 
be  a  respect  to  a//  God’s  commandments.  It  is. 
only  the  hypocrite,  and  formalist,  who, separates.- 
wliat  God  hath, connected*  We  meet  with  some 
great  men,  who,  on  sorne  particular  occasions, 
will  cheerfully  give  tl:eir  v/ealth,  and  their  pow-. 
er,  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion;  but  they, 
do  not  even  pretend;  to  pay  .any  attention  tosper-- 
sonal  religion^— they  leave  that  to  women  and 
children,  and  people  of  weak  minds  or  slenden 
^rUine.,  .  \ye  have,  also .  a  multitude,  whole 
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churches,’  of  what  are  considered  good  Christians, 
who,  having  secured,  in  their  own  opinion,  their 
own  personal  salvation,  give  themselves  no  con¬ 
cern  about  the  salvation  of  others.  Scarcelv  a 
particle  of  either  their  power,  or  their  wealth,  is 
ever  devoted  to  any  thing  but  to  worldly  purpo¬ 
ses.  Obadiah  was  a  different  character  from  ci¬ 
ther  of  these. — He  did  not  think  it  enough  to 
-  fear  God  himself;  but,  having  wealth  and  power 
at  command,  he  considered  himself  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity, 
others  who  feared  God.  Nor  did  he  think  his 
being  kind  to  the  prophets  would  excuse  him 
from  being  good  himself.  He  both  feared  God 
greatly  himself,  and  patronized  those  who  feared 
him.  Bread  and  water  were  now  scarce  com- 
modities;  yet  Obadiah  found  a  competency  of 
both  for  God’s  prophets.  The  violfnce  of  the 
times  ivouid-not  suffer  these  men  to  follow  their 
ordinary  employment;  yet  they  were  not  drones. 
— JVati  fruges  consummerc.  Suffering  in  the 
cause  of  their  master  was  real  work;  and,' gloomy  • 
as  the  prospects  were,  they  were  not  without  the 
hope  of  being  yet  of  extensive  public  use. 

Obadiah  thus  freely  and  liberally  honoured  the 
Lord  with  his  substance  and  influence,  and  did 
not,  even  i  i  this  world,  lose  his  reward.  Though 
what  he  thus  did  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
all-powerful  command  of  the  queen,  and  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  very  long  con¬ 
cealed;  yet,  by  an  over-ruling  providence,  he  still 
retained  his  place,  and  poorer,  and  even  confi¬ 
dence,  at  court.  Those  who  honour  me,  saith 
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Jehovah,  I  will  Iionour;  but  those  .  who  despise 
me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  Men,  whetber 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the  visible  churcli, 
who  sacrifice  their  conscience  and  their  religion 
to  the  reigning  vices,  and  predominate  fashions 
of  the  day,  may  lay  their  account  to  perish,  also, 
with  the  changing  vices,  and  the  changing  fash¬ 
ions;  but  those  who  are  sincere  and  steady  in  their 
religious  profession,  may  expect  to  stand  secure 
amidst  the  wreck  of  nature  and  the  crush  of 
worlds.  ' 

Obadiah’s  religion  had  taken,  and  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  heart,  from  his  youth.  ‘  ‘I  thy  servant,” 
says  he  to  Elijah,  “fear  the  Lord  from  my  youth.” 
Early  impressions  are  generally  lasting.  It  is 
good  to  make  an  early  start  in  a  good  cause,  and 
what. cause  so  good  as  that  of  genuine  piety. 
To  those  who  ar^  young,  Opd,  as  the  God  of 
grace,  hath  given  peculiar  encouragement — I 
love  them  who  love  me,  and  they  who  seek  me 
early  shall  find  nie.  Early  piety  is  the  only 
thuig  which  can  secure  against  the  evil  of  an  early 
death*,  or,  if  we  are  to  be  spared,  it  is  the  only 
thing  which  will  secure  unto  us  a  life  of  comfort 
and  usefulness.  Early  piety  only  can  secure 
from  the  temptations  to  which  youth  is  peculiarly 
exposed — it  is  that,  also,  which  only  can  fortify 
us  against  tho  allurements,  and  deceits,  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  active  life.  In  fine — early  piety  bids  fair 
to  be  eniinent  piety.  Obadiah,  who  feared  the 
Lord  from  his  youth,  w^as,  in  active  life,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  fearing  the  Lord  greatly.  The 
wheat  which  gets  the  deepest  root  in  the  early 
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I  part  of  the  season,"  b  the  most  likely  to  withstand 
■f  the  winter  blasts,  and  the  most  likely  to  cany 
r  the  tallest  and  the  heaviest  head,  when  the  har¬ 
vest  suns  have  whitened  the  fields. 

Reflecting  on  the  worthy  character  here  exhi¬ 
bited,  let  us  learn, 

1.  Tlac  difference  there  is  betxvixt  genuine  and 

formal  piety-  'I’he  one  will  stand  every  test;  the 
other  will  accommodate  itself  to  times  and  places, 
and  men  and  manners.  Let  us  all  be  anxious  to 
be  in  possession  of  that  piety  which  will  thus 
stitnd  the  test. — Are  we  satisfying  ourselves  with 
a  name  to  live  while  dead?  Have  we  only  the 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power?  Genuine 
religion  can  only  spring  from  a  new  nature — the 
carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  must 
be  taken  away — a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit, 
must  be  given  us.  We  must  love  God  because 
he  is  holy,- and  be  anxious,  above  all  things,  to 
be  holy  as  he  is  holy.  » 

2.  How  unreasonable  and  wicked  a  part  do 
we  act,  when  we  excuse  our  coldness  md  indif¬ 
ference  about  religious  matters,  by  the  coldness 
and  indifference  of  the  day  or  place?  Obadiah, 
who  feared  the  Lord  greatly,  did  not  thus  excuse 
himself.  The  wickedness  of  the  place  and  age 
in  which  he  lived  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong 
excitenient  to  be  only  more  active  and  diligent; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  a  genuine  fearer  of 
the  Lord,  had  he  acted  otherwise.  Does  he  dis¬ 
cover  any  of  the  dispositions  of  a  son,  who  can 
see  his  father’s  property  going  to  wreck,  and  ex¬ 
cuse  his  own  negligence  by  die  n^ligence  and 
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evil  dispositions  of  the- hirelings?  Verily  not.— 
Exactly  so,  when  we  presume  to  plead  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  place  and  age.  as  an  excuse  for  our 
want  of  zeal,  we  in  plain  terms  say,  our  religion 
is  only  forniality.  It  has  no  influence  whatever 
upon  our  hearts — the  fashion  of  the  day  is  our 
rule  of  duty. 

3.  If  we  cannot  do  all  the  good  which  we  wish 
in  an  evil  world,  let  us  always  be  doing  some- 
thing,  and  let  us  always  do  what  we  can..  Oba. 
diah  could  not  reform  his  master,  nor  reform  the 
great  body  of  his  countrymen.  The  flood-gates 
of  iniquity  vvere. thrown  wide  open,  and,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  in  the  eye  of  luke-warm 
professions,  all  resistance- was  chimerical  and  ab¬ 
surd.  .  But  genuine  grace,  in  (fie  heai  t  of  good 
Obadiah,  breathed  another  spirit,  and  directed  to 
anotlier  conduct.  Only  one  soul  reclaimed,  or 
only  one  soul  preserved  from, final  apostacy,  was 
to  him  an  object  worthy  of  his  utmost  exertion. 
If  the  gTcat  majority  were  resolved  to  go  to  des¬ 
truction,  they  should  not  go  altogether  unwarned. 
So  far  as  one  feeble  voice  could  extend,  they 
should  be  called  to  repentance,  and  warned  of 
their  danger — and  if  vice  and  impiety  should  fi¬ 
nally  prevail,  the  adversary  of  souls,  and  all  wick¬ 
ed  men,  should  know,  that  there  was  at  least  one 
mail  true  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  who,  through 
grace,  would  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  and 

end  his  opposition  oni}\with  his  life. - May  the 

Head  of  the  Church  raise  up  for  Kentucky  many 
such  men. 
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Whatever  our  readers  may  .  have  thought  of 
the  opinion  hazarded  in  ovu*  last  number,  relative 
to  the  malignant  influence  of  tlie  very  common, 
and  very  popul^,  plan  of  scattering  ministerial 
efibrt;  they  cannot,  we  apprehend,  feel  very  con¬ 
fident  tliat  it  is  a  plan  warranted  by  the  Head  of 
Church,  or  any  tvhere  adopted  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age.  On  the 'contrary,  we  have  seen  that 
tlie  whole  current  of  scriptural  example  makes 
against  it;  and  that  the  varieties  of  gifts  promised 
and  imparted  to  the  ministry  of  the  church,  lays 
a  foundation  for  the  suitable,  and  even  necessary 
employment,  of  more  than  one  mao  in  every  con¬ 
gregation.  So  far  as  the  lights  of  scripture  af¬ 
ford  any  instruction  on  this  subject,  we  sec,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  that  God  actually  did  give  more  than 
one  pastor  to  a  congregation;  and  the  lights  of 
antiquity  are  sufficient  to  assure  us,  that,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  churches,  for  several  ages,  were 
supplied  upon  this  truly  Apostolic  plan.  Those 
propliane  reasonings,  then,  which  we,  before  no* 
ticed  as  so  common, in  the  West,  may  all  be  re¬ 
solved  into  one  simple  question;  i.  e.  whether  it 
is  better  to  trust  our  own  prudence  than  the 
wisdom  of  Almighty  God?  Or,  whether  that 
imagined  necessity,  so  confidently  believed  toesu 
ist  . in  the  churches  of  the  West,  does  not  arise 
from  a  state  of  things  not  contemplated  by  the 
master,  when  he  gave  his  law  upon  this  " 
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and,  therefore,  impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  his  offi. 
cers  to  devise  a  new  order,  suitable  to  this  new 
case?  We  know  that  men  will  startle  at  such  a 
suggestion,  and  very  probably,  think  themselves 
insulted,  and  injured,  by  so  manifest  an  imputa. 
fion  of  self-will.  But  wherefore  startle?  How 
insulted?  Surely,  if  the  acknowledged  order  of 
Apostolic  churches  be  such  as  we  have  said — if 
they  do  not  succeed  in  shewing,  nor  even  attempt 
to  shew,  a  warrant  for  introducing  a  new  order, 
all  reasonings  in  support  of  such  new  order  must 
be  bottomed  upon  the  assumption,  that  it  is  a 
case  not  contemplated  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
upon  which,  therefore,  the  churches  are  left  at 
liberty  to  legislate  for  themselves.  It  must  be 
this,  or  it  must  be  an  undisguised  attempt  tojset 
up  human  reasoning  against  the  word  of  God. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  examine 
how  much  weight  there  is  in  the  various  argu¬ 
ments  commonly  employed  in  defence  of  a  plan 
which  the  people  Jove.  ^’‘Ministerial labours  are 
not  to  be  obtained  in  any  great  abundance they 
say;  “Shall  w’e  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  whole 
of' a  mail’s  labours,  and  leave,  so  many  of  our 
brethren  perfectly  destitute?”  And  yet,  good 
hearts!  there  are  very  few  of  those  who  abound 
in  this  self-denying  charity,  that  are  among  the 
readiest  to  disperse  their  bread  to  the  hungry,  or 
give  wool  and  flax  to  clothe  the  naked,  or  cut  off, 
here  and  there,  a  corner  from  their  two  and  five 
hundred  acre  farms,  to  supply  a  home  to  the  nu¬ 
merals  tenantry  of  Kentucky,  who  neither  have, 
nor.'aife  able  to  procure,  a  single  acre  for  them*. 
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selves.  All  these  things,  to  be  sure,  are  mere 
baubles;  they  know  that  “riches  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away;”  and,  therefore,  while  they 
do  last,  they  may  just  as  well  be  engrossed  by 
them,  as  partly  dispersed  among  the  poor.  There 
can  be  no  good  reas-an  given  why  these  “breth¬ 
ren”  should  not  be  left  “perfectly  destitute.”  But 
when  you  speak  of  “the  bread  that  cometh  .dowh 
from  heaven,  and  is  the  life  of  the  world,”  many 
a  muscle  is  put  on  its  utmost  stretch,  to  give  a 
weight  to  tv/enty  reasons  why  “vve  should  hot 
appropriate  the  whole  of  a  man’s  time-— the  whole 
of  this  bread,  and  leave  so  many  of  our  brethren 
perfectly  destitute.”  And,  after  all,  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  true  reason  is  seldom,  if  ever,  giv^ 
en.  The  truth  is,  “the  Egyptians  were  men  and 
not  Gods,  and  their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit:” 
and  just  such  characters,  mere  earthen  vessels, 
are  employed  in  the  public  service  of  the  cluircii. 
These  men  must  be  maintained.  And  aH  our 
own  charity  has  not  been  sufficient  to  rid  us  of 
an  impression,  that  all  this  eagerness  to  get  our 
brethren  of  a  neighbouring  society  partakers,  in 
common  with  ourselves,  proceeds  from  a  wish 
that  they  would  come  to  help  to  pay  the  bill. 

Let  us  not  be  hastily  accused  of  wJiitonly  slan¬ 
dering  the  whole  mass  of  Western  Christianity, 
or  of  attempting  to  set  a  very  serious  controversy 
in  a  yery  ludicrous  light.  VV'^e  perhaps  feel  as 
seriousl_v  about  the  matter  as  most  of  our  readers, 
though  we  say  hot  unto  them,  “Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace.'*'  Had  we  a  better  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  motive  which'  employs  the  argunient 
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before  us,  we  would  fed  bound  to  treat  it,  tri- 
fling  as  it  is,  with  more  decorum.  But  the  cant 
of  hollow  and  shallow  pretences  to  self-denial,  and 
brotherly  kinditess,  deserves  to  be  saluted  with 
the  finger  of  scorn.  Still,*  however,  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  there  is  something  imposing  in  tlie 
plea,  and  we  by  no  means  think  it  impossible  but 
tliat  some  may  urge  it  in  the  simplicity  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  their  hearts.- — And  to  such  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  if  any  such  there  be,  a  reason  of  our  dissent 
ought  to  be  given.  Let  such,  then,  consider  the 
judgment  of  the  Westminster  fathers,  already 
quoted  in  our  last  number.  Let  them  remem¬ 
ber,  that  this  judgment  was  predicated,  not  only 
upon  a  scriptural  view  of  the  variety  of  gifts  ab¬ 
solutely  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  every  con¬ 
gregation — gifts  that  rarely,  if  ever,  centre  in  any 
one  man;  but  also  upon  a  scriptural  view  of  the 
vast  labour  necessarv  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
pastoral  office.  No  one  man,  we  repeat  it,  ever 
was  able;  and  the  scriptures  abundantly  warrant 
us  in  saying,  that  no  one  man  is  expected,  or  re¬ 
quired,  to  fulfil  all  those  duties  with  the  minute¬ 
ness  and  exactness  that  is  undoubtedly  proper, 
even  in  a  single  congregation.  And  yet  it  is  only 
in  the  due  use  of  the  hiieans  of  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  that  any  congregation  will  flourish,  or  any 
individual  grow  in  knowledge,  and  in  grace. 
The  /‘ule,  here,  is  a  natural  and  necessary  one,  as 
in  every  thing  else:  “The  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich.”— And  in  proportion  as  cultiv'ation 
is  neglected,  the  crop  will  suffer.  .  If,  then,  it  be 
the  judgment  of  tlie  scripture  that  no  one  man  is 
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sufficient  fix'  the  due  performance  of  pastoral  dw> 
ty,  even  iif  one  congregation->^if  Presbyterluia 
admit  the  soundness  of  their  own  Confession, 
which  recognises  this  truth  as  scriptural  £md  S 
every  man  that  is  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  vast 
extent  of  minikerkil  duty)  and  vast  tebouf  ne> 
cessary  to  perform  it,  feels  himself  constrained  to 
admit  the  fact;  with  what  kind  of  face  do  men 
pretend  to  say,  that  more  good-  will  be  done  by 
extending  the  care  of  one  man  to  two  or  three 
congregations;  by  which  his  exertions  are  infal* 
libly  relaxed  in  every  one  of  them,  and  hiaatten^ 
tion  is  distracted  by  such  a  multitude  of  duties, 
that  not  one  of  them  can  be  done  to  purpose,  and 
most  of  them  are  sure  to  be  neglected  altogether? 
Doubtless  he  will  minister  toa-greater  number  of 
immortal  beings;  But  then  he  will  be  rendered 
absolutely  incapable  of  ministeringt^  in  the  Way 
of  God’s  appointment,  to  so  much  as  one  of  them. 
Results  are  not  to  be  measured'  by  the  number 
of  beings  to  be  operated  upori;  but  by  Ae  effi/. 
cieiicy  of  Ae  means  employed  to  operate.  And 
Aese  means,.  empl<^ed  in  the  way  and  measure 
of  the  divine  appointment,!  upon  but  twenty  fa¬ 
milies,  are  likely  to  produce  a  greater,  as  well  as 
more  flourisliing  and*  heathy,  mcrease  to  the 
church'  of  God,  Aan  the  same  quantum  of  labour 
bestow'ed-  upon  one  hundred  femilies  can  possibly 
eftcct.  Tivi  reason  is,  that  the  ^'nie  quahtom  of 
labour  bestowed  upon-an  hundred  famUies;  leaves 
every  individual-  among  Aem  under  incompara¬ 
bly  less  cultivation,‘ahd  affords  just  so  much’  less 
prospect  that  Miy  one  of  them  »will  flourish; 
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before  us,  we  would  feel  bound  to  treat  it,  tri, 
fling  as  it  is,  with  more  decorum.  But  the  cant 
of  hollow  and  shallow  pretences  to  self-denial,  and 
brotherly  kindness,  deserves  to  be  saluted  with 
the  finger  of  scorn.  Still;  however,  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  there  is  something  imposing  in  the 
.plea,  and  we  by  no  means  think  it  impossible  but 
that  some  may  urge  it  in  the  simplicity  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  their  hearts.-~And  to  such  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  if  any  such  there  be,  a  reason  of  our  dissent 
ought  to  be  given.  Let  such,  then,  consider  the 
judgment  of  the  Westminster  fathers,  already 
quoted  in  our  last  number.  Let  them  remem. 
ber,  that  this  judgment  was  predicated,  not  only 
upon  a  scriptural  view  of  the  variety  of  gifts  ab¬ 
solutely  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  every  con- 
gi'egation — gifts  that  rarely,  if  ever,  centre  in  any 
one  man;  but  also  upon  a  scriptural  view  of  the 
vast  labour  necessarv  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
pastoral  office.  No  one  man,  we  repeat  it,  ever 
was  able;  and  the  scriptures  abundantly  warrant 
us  in  saying,  that  no  one  man  is  expected,  or  re¬ 
quired,  to  fulfil  all  those  duties  with  the  minute¬ 
ness  and  exactness  that  is  undoubtediy  proper, 
even  in  a  single  congregation.  And  yet  it  is  only 
in  the  due  use  of  the  'means  of  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  that  any  congregation  will  flourish,  or  any 
individual  grow  in  knowledge,  and  in  grace. 
The  /•ule,  here,  is  a  natural  and  necessary  one,  as 
in  every  thing  else:  “The  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich.”— -And  in  proportion  as  cultivation 
is  neglected,  the  crop  will  suffer.  ,  If,  then,  it  be 
the  judgment  of  die  scripture  that  no  one  man  is 
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sufficient  for  the  due  performance  of  pastioral  du^ 
ty,  even  iif  one  congregation-^^  Presbyterumfi 
admit  the  soundness  of  their  own  Confessiom 
which  recognises  this  truth  as  scriptural  and  u 
every  man  tintt  is  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  vast 
extent  of  mini^erkil  doty,  and  vast  labour  ne¬ 
cessary  to  perform  it,  feels  himself  constrained  to 
admit  the  fact;  with  what  kind  of  face  do  men 
pretend  to  say,  that  more  good-  will  be  done  by 
extending  the  care  of  one  man  to  two  or  three 
congregations;  by  which  his  exertions  are  infal¬ 
libly  relaxed  in  every  one  of  them,  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  distracted  by  such  a  multitude  of  duties, 
that  not  one  of  tliem  can  be  done  to  purpose,  and 
most  of  them  are  sure  to  be  neglected  altogether? 
Doubtless  he  will  minister  toa  greater  number  of 
immortal  beings.  But  then  he  will  be  rendered 
absolutely  incapable  of  ministering^^  in  the  'Way 
of  God’s  appointment,- to  so  much  as  one  of  them. 
Results  are  not  to  be  measured'  by  the  number 
of  beings  to  be  operated-  upcKv;  but  by  the  effi/. 
ciency  of  the  means  employed  to  operate.  And 
these  means,  empl<^ed  in  the  vray  and  measure 
of  the  divine  appointment,!  upon  but  twenty  fa¬ 
milies,  are  likely  to  produce  a  greater,  as  WeU  as 
more  flourisliing  and*  healthy,  mcrease  to  the 
eliurch'  of  God,  than  the  same  quantum  of  labour 
bestowed- upon,  one  hundred  fomiiies  can  possibly 
effect.  TJvj  reas(Mi  is,  that  the  ^rae  quantum  of 
labour  bestowed  upowan  hundred  famUies;  leaves 
every  individual-  among-  them  under  incompara¬ 
bly  less  cultivation,^  arid  affords  just  so  much  less 
prospect  that  aiy  one  of  tHem  'Will  ffourislr. 


In  parting,  then,  with  regular  and  full  tniriisi 
trations,  that  your  brethren  may  have-  spme  as 
well  as  you,  you  part  with  the  order  of  God’s  es- 
^blishing  for  promoting  your  salvation  at  all,  and 
thoughtlessly  agree  that  you  and  your  neighbour, 
your  children  and  his,  sdiall  languish  and  die  to¬ 
gether;  and  that  the  church  of  God  shall  profit 
little  or  nothing  by  either,  because  it  has  not  suf¬ 
ficient  means  duly  to  profit  by  both. 

The  actual  state  of  things  in  the  Western  Coun* 
try,  and,  indeed,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  east- 
erri  and  southern  states,  afiPords  a  very  clear  com- 
ment  on  these  remarks.  Listen  to.the  weak  and 
crude  discourses  with  which  our  pulpits  generally 
abound.  Is  it  any  wonder  people  live  and  die 
in  ignorance,  while  public  instructions  have 
really  so  little  light  in  them?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  such  njultitudes  forsake  entirely  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  sanctuary,  when  they  can  hear  little 
there  to  improve  the  understanding  or  arrest  the 
heart — when,  in  fact,  he  who  goes  to  sermon  im- 
po^s  no  slight  sacrifice  on  his  feelings,  and  no 
snaall  trial  on  his  patience?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
even  Christian  people,  commohly  so  called,  be¬ 
come  contented  with  a  very  rare  supply  of  public 
ministrations,  and  learn  to  think  that  supply  suffi¬ 
cient?  They  hear  rkothing  to  convince  them  pf 
the  vast  compass  of-  Christian  truth-nothing  to 
impress  theni  with  the  invigorating  sense  of  its 
sweetness  and  importance — nothing  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  daily  service  of  the  sanctuary.  All 

their  theology  is  a  little  contracted  circle  of  cate- 
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or  early  association.  Hence  a  very 
I  .^little  thing  will  detain  them  from  exercises  so  veiy 
^^  uninteresting,  or  persuade  them  to  remove  to  sit- 
-Rations  where  they  must  be  abcindoned  altogether.^ 
'4  Do.  you  blame  the  ministry  for  this?  Then  you 
' .  4<lo  it  very  unjustly.  With  two  or  three  charges, 
.^without  books,  or  leisuix*  to  employ  them,  witlv. 
out  the  means  of  living  comfortably;  he  whose 
'  attention  is  distracted  by  a  mass  of  duties  six-fold 
above  his  strength,  and  whose  time  must  be, 
f  jL  ^'moreover,  diverted  to  the  purpose  of  cloathing 
•  i  and  feeding  his  little  ones — who  has  not  the  heart 
i  ta  study — who  has  not  the  means  to  study — who 
1 3#  not  the  time  to  study:— »that  man,  had  he  tlte 
^  r  talents  of  an  angel,  would  hasten  to  decrepitude, 


■f'  ^  and  his  greatest  stores  of  knowledge  would  lie 
i  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  a  desolated  mind.  Ask 
yourself  how  much  double  and  triple  cliarges 
have  contributed  to  all  this.  They  fritter  away 
the  preacher’s  time,  that  he  cannot  duly  prepare 
for  pulpit  exercises.  They  accustom  the  jxrople 
^ to  spend  roost  of  their  Sabbatl\s  as  if  in  a  heathen 
land,  and  they  come  out  with  hearts  too.  cold  and 
callous  to  be  much  interested  or  benefited  by  any 
occiisional  discourse, however  excellent  it  may  be. 
They  secure  the  neglect  of  family  visitation,  or  ad- 
mit  it,  at  furthest,  but  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
'  .tbe  minister  is  in  a  great  measure  a  stranger  tjo 
his  people,  :md  the  people  to  him.  They  utterly 
do  away  every  prps|)ect  of  training  up  youth  un- 
^  der  pastoral  care,  and  by  pastoral  vigilance  aftd 
judgment; — that  task  is  left  entirely  with  parents, 
|K  jwhose  own  hearts  are  careless  tlirough  neglec^ 
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and  thek  minds  anfumished  with  christkii  prio. 
ciples:  and  the  result  is»  that  children  grow  ua 
and  neglect  their  baptismal  obligations^grow 
up  destitute  of  the  triith  that  sanctifies-— grow  up 
in  a  state  generally  more  unpromising  tlm  hea. 
then  children  in  the  same  vicinity;  and,  in  due 
time,  leave  their  native  congregation  destitute  of 
the  aid  justly  to  be  expected  from  its  youthfiJ 
members,  and  deprived  of  the  support  once  de. 
rived  from  deceased  parents.  And  then  it  ge¬ 
nerally  turns  out,  thit  a  double  or  triple  congre- 
gation  proves  a  much  shorter  lived  being  than 
man.  *  Its  youth  is  without  nurture,  ks  maturity 
without  vigour,,  and  its  latter  end  let  him 
who  Gan  point  to  an  hundred  spots  in  Kentucky, 
where  congregations  have  been^  tell  you  w  hat  it  is. 
Let  facts  speak  out  the  tendency  of  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  charity  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  will  appear  as  impoli¬ 
tic,  really  as  ruinous,  as  the  most  violent  and  |^er- 
severing  attempts  of  avow^ed  enmity,  possessing 
the  sanae  degree  of  influence,  could  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,;  tliatii  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  anxiety  to  spread  the  gospel 
during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  very  remarkable  success  that  attended  the 
endeavours  cf  the  faithful,  this  point,,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ministerial  kbour  where  the  gospel 
was  already  jjlanted,  was  never  overlooked.  And 
the  2eal  for  missionary  efforts  is  not  know’n.  to 
have  robbed  a  congregation  of  this  requisite  sup¬ 
ply^  in  so  much  as^  a  solitary  instance.  Upon 
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ooking  over  the  records  of  antiquity,  we  find 
urge  cities  full  of  Christian  teachers,  the  residence 
4of  bishops  abounding  with  brethren  of  inferior 
Q:grades;  and  yet  villages,  and  thickly  populated 
Neighbourhoods,  at  no  great  distance,  left  per- 
Ijectly  destitute.  So  left^-  not  through  careless¬ 
ness  about  men’s  immortal  interests*  but  through 
fehc  operation  of  the  principle,  strictly  adhered  to, 
Ithat  no  church  was  to  be  robbed  of  its  requisite 
Isupply,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  over  addition- 
|al  numbers;  lest,  in  attempting  to  grasp  after  a  fu- 
iture  and  uncertain  good,  they  should  jeopardize 
|the  interest  already  secured.  And,  it  is  a  fact 
iv  ell  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  system  resulted  the  name  by  which, 
to  this  day,  we  most  commonly  distinguish  the 
heathen  u'orld.  We  call  the  worshippers  of  idols 
Pagans-  And  Paganos  was  the  name  by  which 
the  first  Christians  distinguished  them.  What  is 
Paganos?  What  is  a  Pagan?  It  is  a  villager— »a 
perspn  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  a  great  city. 
The  Apostles,  it  is  well  known,  bent  their  utmost 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  great  cities,  just¬ 
ly  regarding  them  as  central  points  whence  the 
truth  might  with  much  greater  facility  be  diffu¬ 
sed  through  surrounding  towns  and  neighbour¬ 
hoods;  and,  also,  as  the  places  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  must  give  the  tone  to  public 
sentiment- and  manners.  The  church  had  the 
good  sense  to  observe  fca*  ages  the  same  rule. 
Congregations  W’ere  first  founded  in  large  cities; 
these  were  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
it  was  only  as  labourers  could  be  .spared  from 
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these  without  hazard,  that  any,  attempts  were 
made  upon  the  neighbourhood.  Hence,  idolatry 
lurkedamongthevillageslongafteritwasfairly  bea. 
ten  out  of  cities  and  large  towns;  so  that  in  pro* 
cess  of  time  to  call  a  man  a  Pagan,  (a  villager,) 
and  to  call  him  an  Idolater,  was  understock  to  a- 
mount  to  about  the  same  thing.  Such  then,  and 
so  strong  is  the  fact,  which  antiquity  furnishes  us 
/  on  this  subject.  And  it^  must  .have  been  strong 
and  notori Ais  indeed,  to  warrant  an  inference  so 
common,  and  through  so  many  ages,  that  if  a  man 
was  a  villager,  not  an  inhabitant  of  a  large  town, 
he  was  not  of  course  a  Christian  man.  Those 
ages,  then,  of  undissembled  charity  and  bound¬ 
less  effort,  knew  nothlhg  of  the  spurious  ze^  and 
miserable  calcufations  which,  in  our  days  of  cold* 
blooded  negligence,  pass  for  first-rate  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  a  Christian  spirit — knew  nothing  of  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  very  being  of  one  congregation  for 
the  sake  of  attempting  to  secure  additional  num- 
•  bers;  but  rather  let  men  perish — perish  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  their  very  neighbourhood,  than  suffer 
themselves  to  risque  the  perdition  of  other  thou¬ 
sands  already  in  the  church,  by  attempting  a 
work  greater  than  they  ,  had  the.  means  of  execu¬ 
ting  to  purpose.  This  was  heavenly  wisdom; 
this  was  chaVity  of  Apostolic  stamp.’  By, what 
name,  then,  shall  w^  call  the  noisy  and  ruinous 
pretensions  which  we  combat,  so  destructive  of 
Christian  order,  so  opposite  to  Apostolic  plans, 
so  injurious* to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  men 
whose  conduct  falls  under  the  lash  of  “the  new 
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learning,”  but  who  hazarded  their  all  for  Christ 
and  his  church,  during  the  first  four  centuries! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  commo/  plan  upon  that 
subject  is  pretty  well  calcuhiiei^  to  keep  men  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  mere  party  spirit,  and  to 
nurture  thcm^iip  in  a  few  co/)troversial  notions. 
And  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by  planting  chutch- 
cs  and  nourishing  churches;  and  if  the  mere  aug¬ 
mentation  of  numbers  who  think  and  soy  WITH 
US,  be  all  that  is  ineant  bv  the  increase  of  the 

•t  '  f/ 

church,  and  building  up  the  church,  the  writer 
'  of  this  article  feels  no  inclination  to  dispute  the 
all-sufliciency  of  the  present  plgn  to  water  the 
churches  in  that  st}  le;  and  to  make  them  ,gi'ow 
up  in  self-conceit,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  in  all  the 
arts  of  party  zeal,  and  in  every  other  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  may  be  supposed  to  promote  “a  form 
of  godliness  without  the  power.”  ^  In  fact,  the. 

'  less  men  have  opportunity  of  learning  God’s 
humbling  and  sanctifying  truth,  they  make  the 
belter  retainers  ol  a  p:irty  heat,  provided  they  be 
“nourished”  just  so  much,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
will  keep  alive  their  interest  in  the  current  dis¬ 
putes,  and  furnish  them  with  means  to  cany-  on  * 
the  Contest.  But  if  it  be  your  wish  that  they 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  be  careful  how  you  set 
'  aside  his  means  of  promoting  such  growth.  Be 
careful  how  you  depart  from  the  practice  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  churches,  a  practice  founded  upon  correct  * 
views  of  hufrian  nature,  and  an  extensive  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  weird  of  God;  lest,  in  attempting 
to  save  more  men  than  God  has  given^  or  even 
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pnmiised  you  strength  to  watch  over,  your  eye 
he  diverted  from  those  which  you  have  in  charge, 
and  an  hundred  souls  be  lost  through  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  on  a  second  hundred,  to  the  man- 
■  ifest  neglect  of  almost  all  those  means  by  which 
alone  you  Jffe  authorised  to  hope  that  any  one  of 
of  them  will  be  saved-  . 

After  so  much  pains  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  first  and  second  grand  defences  of  the  present 
mode  of  managing  congregations,  it  can  hardly 
be.  expected  that  we  have  either  much  time  or 
patience  to  throw  away  upon  the  third.  The 
mtiltiplication  of  sectaries,  it  is  said,  renders  it 
Impossible  to  get  enough  of  one  mind  in  any 
neighbourhood  to  support  the  gospel;  and  it  is 
better  to  have  half  or  a  fourth  part  of  a  man’s  la¬ 
bours  than  none  at  all;  and  better  for  a  minister 
to  labour  at  a  disadvantage  than  hot  to  labour  at 
all.  Were  all  this  true,  it  would  be  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty  indeed;  but  even  upon  that  suppo¬ 
sition,  we  should  still  have  some'^uestions  to  put, 
not  very  capable  of  satisfactory  solution  upon 
“  any  principle  that  modern  practices  sanction. 
We  should  be  for  inquiring,  what  it  is  that  gives 
being  and  strength  to  such  multitudes  of  sectaries. 
Errors,  like  ghosts,  commonly  stalk  about  indark- 
ness;  and  if  the  present  plan  be  a  manifest  cherish- 
er  of  darkness  in  the  churches,  is  not  the  removal 
of  the  occasion  the  only  promising  method  of 
removing  the  consequence?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
the  children  of  orthodox  professors  add  very 
much  to  the  strength  and  respectability  of  error- 
ists;  and  can  you  expect  to  secure  them  frpm  do- 
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ing  such  mischief  to  others,  and  bringing  such 
ruin  on  themselves,  in  any  other  way  than  by  es¬ 
tablishing  them  early  in  the  truth?  Are  not  set¬ 
tled  and  weekly  ministrations,  frequent  visita¬ 
tions,  and  still  more  frequent  catechisings,  God’s 
appointed  method  of  rearing  up  his  little  ones?— • 
and  has  this  been  done  where  double  charges  ex¬ 
ist,  or  can  it  be  done  so  long  as  they  do  exist? 
Are  not  constant  ministi~ations  the  only  means  of 
bringing  whole  neighbourhoods  to  any  thing  like 
regular  attendance  upon  divine  ordinances;  and 
thus  of  affecting  their  conscienees,  informing 
their  judgments,  and  gradually  leading  them  to 
embrace  and  support  the  interests  of  truth?  Sure¬ 
ly,  when  ministrations  are  but  seldom  at  a  place, 
the  careless  rarely  know  and  rarely  think,  of  inqui¬ 
ring  when  they  may  expect  them.  Whereas, 
were  they  universally  known,  to  be  regularly 
maintained,  a  much  more  plentiful  attendance 
upon  them  might  be  expected. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  is 
apprehended.  Throw  away  that  mischievous 
and  anti-christian  spirit  which  sepcirates  so  many  ' 
brethren  that  should  walk  together  in  unity;  allow 
that  Latitude  which  Apostles  allowed,  which  A- 
postles  plead  for,  which  Apostles w.'njoined,  and 
much  of  the  difficulty  vanishes.  The  shameful 
and  perverse  zeal  for  truth  which  tramples  upon 
the  weak  instead  of  taking  care  of  them,  and  ex¬ 
acts  from  the  babe  as  full  a  profession  as  from  a 
doctor  in  Theology,  has  done  infinite  mischi^ 
to  the  church  of  God,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  . 
multitudes  of  souls.  We  know  men  call  this 
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contending  earnestly  for  the  faith,  and  itiaintain> 
ing  truth  in  its  purityi.,and  we  also  know,  that 
there  is.fully  as  much  Phariseeism  in  it  as  ever 
distinguished  the  men  of  Jewry;  and  that  in  thus 
breaking  bruised  reeds  and  quenching  smoaking 
flax — in  thus  excluding  them  that  are  weak  in 
the  faith,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing  from  the 
brother  that  w  alketh  disorderly,  men  set  up  their 
own  traditions  to  make  void  the  law  of  Qod;  and 
when  they  hav'e  broken  up  the  clnirches  into  an 
hundred  fragments,  through  proud  self-will — 
they  gravely  turn  upon  you,  and  plead  these  de¬ 
solations  as  an  abundant  apology  for  neglecting 
the  acknowledged  order  of  God’s  house. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the  ministry  in 
almost  any  given  neighbourhood  would  be  found 
to  be  very  small,  did  men  make  right. calcula¬ 
tions  on  the,  subject.'  But  to  secure  to  them  selves 
and-tq  their  children  the  grace  of  life,  is  ordina¬ 
rily  one  qf  the  smallest  of  their  concerns.  And 
a  congregation  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  families 
finds  itself  aVlwrd  run  to  fill  a  subscription  for 
half  a  clergym^s  labours,  as  eight  or  ten  fami¬ 
lies  of  Jews,  on  tlrcir  little  lots  of  land,'  found  it  to 
reward  a  Leyite  f^  the  whole  of  his  services,  in 
addition  to  the  thrwfold  greater  burdens  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  L\t  men  learn  to  attach  to  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  that  kind  of  importance 
which  their  creator  attaches  to  them;  let  them  be 
made  their instead'  of  last  concern;  let  them 
seek  not  only  for  tliems^es  but  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  “the  kingdom  of  God  ahdhis  righjLeousness,” 
before  they  fall  too  deeply  intb  the  Jewbh  *in  of 
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^‘adding  house  to  house  and  land  todand,’*  and 
we  feel  very  well  assured  that  these  difficulties 
will  be  no  more.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  let 
them  give  up  their  pretensions  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  no  longer  wrest  God’s  word  and  jeopr 
ardize  his  cause,  that  they  may  find  excuses  for 
unchristian  conduct,  or  a  justification  of  unscrip!- 
tural  views.  And  above  all,  let  the  ministry  be^- 
ware  how  they  bend  themselves  to  the  popular 
whim  in  order  to  secure  an  ill-merited  pittance, 
or  join  the  popular  clamour  to  enhance  for  them- 
selves  a  shcMt  lived  popularity. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ? 

A  communication  from  a  reader,  of  Jefferson 
county,  requesting  us  to  drop  a  few  hints  to  the 
clergy,  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  who  neglect  to 
catechise  the  children,  and  visit  the  families  of 
their  flocks,  is  agreeable.  No  doubt  there  is 
much  guilt  on  the  heads  of  pastors,  as  well  as  on 
the  heads  of  fathers  and  mothers,  with  respect  to 
the  rising  generation.  We,  however,  request 
our  correspondent  to  look  at  the  situation  of  al¬ 
most  every'‘one  of  the  clergy  who  are  said  to  have 
a  charge- — —we  were  going  to  say,  who  arc  settled; 
but  the  term  does  not  apply.  He  has  at  leasts 
tw'o  places  of  worship,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  to  attend. ,  'His  stipend,  though 
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it  were  punctually  paid,  is  no  more  than  will  de* 
cently  keep  himself  and  his.  horse.  He  is  neither 
an  angel  nor  a, monk;  but  has  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  he  is  bound  to  support: — He  must 
consequently  attend,  also,  to  a  school  or  a  farm. 
Thus  fixed,  how  can  he  possibly  do  much  in  fa¬ 
mily  visitation  or  examination.^  I’he  anti-scriptu- 
tal  practice  of  dividing  ministerial  charges,  and 
Christians  neglecting  to  give  as  God  hath  pros¬ 
pered  them,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  have 
brought  things  to  this  pass:  yet,  even  under  all 
these 'disadvantages,  some  attention  is  paid  to  the 
discharge  of  parochial  duties — but,  till  there  b  a 
radical  change  in  some  other  things,  we  cannot 
expect  much  good  from  the  little  which  is  or  can 
be  done.  A ,  friend,  who  has  perused  the  com¬ 
munication  of  our  correspondent,  has  given  us 
the  following  account  of  his  situation,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  case  is  solitaiy'. 

Gentlemen^ 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  I  accepted  the 
charge  of  a  congregation,  to  which  I  was  to  de¬ 
vote  the  one  half  of  my  ministerial  labour.  The 
stipend  being  only  8120,., I  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  looking  out  for  some  other  source  of 
support;  and  this  could  not  be  obtained  but  at 
the'  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  church  in 
which  I  was  to  officiate.  I  had  been  taught  to 
consider  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  be  only 
a  small  part  of  the  duty  of  him  who  has  the  charge 
of  souls.  To  see  my  people  often  in  their  own 
houses  was  impossible.— Even  to  examine  them 
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and  their  children  frequently,  required  considera¬ 
ble  sacrifices  from  both  me  and  my  family^yet, 
having  solemnly  devoted  myself  to  their  service, 
I  determ^ed  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  could 
be  done:— I  have  consequently  visited  every  fa¬ 
mily  under  my  inspection  once  every  two  years, 
and  sometimes  evdry  year:  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  have  a  diet  of  examination  amcmg  them,  about 
once  every  month.  It  has  been  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  the  examination  has  been  continued. 
Scarcely  any  consideration  can  induce  the  old 
people  to  be  examined,  either  publicly  or  private¬ 
ly.  The  most  of  the  young  people  attend  onfy- 
while  they  are  iii  the  class  of  children— as  they 
grow  up,  they  get  above  attending.  I  must  add, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families, 
I  have  no  evidence  that  much'  pains  is  taken  at 
home,  to  prepare  the  few  who  do  attend  for  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public.  Hence  it  happens,  that  when 
our  meetings  are  interrupted,  or  thinly  attended, 
during  the  severity  of  winter, -we  begin,  every 
spring,  at  the  same  point,  with  Who  made  you? 
and  What  is  the  chief  end  of  mahf 
I  am,  sincerely,  yours.  . 

Jl.  H.  B. 

To  our  Correspondent  who  has  foiwarded  us 
his  difficulties  about  the  Constitution  oS  the  U. 
States,  we  also  return  our  thanks— but,  as  we 
cannot  attend  to  every  thing,  and  have  already 
more '  maUer  before  us  than  we  can  digest,-  for 
this  year,  we  beg  to.be  excused  from  even  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  subtile  (distinctions  of  Ae  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  and  American  Covenanters* 
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BEMARKABLE  OCCURRENCE. 

xTHE  Editors  of  the  Weekly  Register  have, 
'  in  their  vol.  of  last  year,  given  a  sketch  of  the 
exploits  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  transla¬ 
ted  from  a  French  narrative,  written  by  himself. 
'  It  begins  thus: 

“At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
(1775)  I  was  employed  to  fit  out  the  little  squad¬ 
ron,  whjch  the  Congress  had  placed,  under  com. 
modore  Hopkins,  who  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  armed  vessels  appertaining  to 
Amo^ca;  and  I  hoisted  w’ith  my  own  hands  the 
American  flag,  on  board  the  Alfred,  which  was 
then  displayed  for  the  first  time.” 

Farther  on  we  find  this  sentence: 

“  When  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  Saratoga,  it  was  I 
who  was  appointed  to  carry  this  interesting  in. 
telligence  to  Nantz,  whither  I  arrived  2d  Dec. 
1777.” 

Farther  on;  we  are  informed,  that,  by  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  French  government,  he  was.  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  small  squadron,  with  which  he  sail¬ 
ed  round  G.  Britain,  and  harassed  their  trade,  and 
alarmed  the  coast.  In  the  account  which  we 
have  of  this  rout,  we  have  these  two  paragraphs: 

'  “As  there  was  only  a  twenty  gun  ship  and  two 
cutters  in  Leith  road,  I  deemed  it  practicable  to 
lay  Leith  andi  the  neighbouring  towns  under  con¬ 
tribution.  '  I  had,  indeed,  no  other,  force  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  project,  tU  the  Richard,  the  Pallas,  and 
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Vengeance;  but  I  well  knew,  that,  in  order 
to  perform  a  brilliant  action,  it  is  not  always  ne¬ 
cessary  to  possess  great  means.  •  I  therefore  held . 
out  the  prospect  of  great  booty  to  the  captains 
under  my  command;  and  as  to  myself,  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  idea  of  making  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  count  D’Orvilliers,  who  was  then 
in  the  channel. 

*‘I  now  distributed  red  clothes  to  my  men,  and 
put  some  of  them  aboard  the  prizes,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  transports  full  of  troops. 
All  the  necessary  arrangements  were  also  taken 
to  carry  the  enterprise  into  execution:  but  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  descent  was  to 
have  been  made,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  and 
drove  me  out  of  the  Forth,  or  Edinburgh  Firth, 
and  so  violent  was  the  storm  tifet  one  of  my  pri¬ 
zes  was  lost.” 

No  person,  we  are  persuaded,  will  deny,  *Hhat 
to  this  very  unexpected  gust,  the  inhabitants  of 
Leith  and  the  neighbouring  towns  were  indebted 
for  their  safety.”  A  reader,  who  has  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  moralize,  will  discover,  also,  in  this  gust, 
something  like  the  interposition  of  Providence. 
The  fact  at  least  proves,  that  some  little  unfore¬ 
seen  thing  may  disconcert  our  best  laid  schemes. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  add  another  little  oc- 
currenee,  of  which  Paul  Jones  and  his  crew  knew 
nothing,  but  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
this  part  of  his  histoiy.  A  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirkaldy,  a  town  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Firth  from  Leith,  were  collected  on 
the  beach,  and  watching,  with  great  anxiety,  the 
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progress  of  the  hostile  squadron.  The  rev.  Mi*. 
Shirra,  one  of  their  pastors,  called  them  to  attend 
v/hile  prayed.  In  his  prayer,  he  in  plain  terms 
requested  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  Jo  raise  the 
wind,  and  blow  the  invader  out  of  the.Firth;  and 
before  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  the  storm  rose, 
as  Paul  Jones  himself  relates. 

The  writer  of  this,  about  twelve  years  ago,  re¬ 
sided  for  some  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kirkaldy,  and  had  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Shirra’s 
prayer  repeated  to  him  by  those  who  actually 
beard  them  pronounced.  Mr.  William  Todd, 
who  now  lives  in  Lexington,  is  a  native  of  Kirk¬ 
aldy,  and  was  on  the  spot  when  the  thing  hap¬ 
pened;  though  he  was  without  the  reach  of  the 
parson’s  voice. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE 


LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  JEWS 


The  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  a- 
TOongst  the  Jews,  held  their  anniversary  meeting  at  the/ 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street;  on  Thursday  the 
31  St  of  May.  The  meeting  was  respectably  attended; 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  in  the  chair.  The  Report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year, 
having  been  read  and  approved;  his  lordship  examined 
three  of  the  youths  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  ’  Mr. 
Frey  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  and  expressed  the 
highest  satisfaction  with  their  progress  ip  their  stii* 
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A  very  numerous  company  afterwards  assembled  at 
dinner,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor  in  the* 
chair,  when  they  were  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
the  children  who  attended.  The  Rev.  Basil  Woodd 
expressed  the  deepest  regret  that  the  cause  of  the  Jews 
had  not  been  taken  up  at  an  earlier  period,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  continued  exertions  of  the-society,  in  the 
spirit  of  patiencef  temperance,  long-suffering,  and  fer¬ 
vent  prayer,  as  means  of  obtaining  the  Divine  blessing 
on  institutions  like  this,  and  concluded  by  moving  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  and  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Collyer,  D.  D.  for  their  ser¬ 
mons,  requesting  them  to  allow  the  same  to  be  prin¬ 
ted. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Frey  stated,  in  an  impressive  manner, 
the  actual  situation  of  the  Jews.  He  shewed  that,  in 
in  addition  to  the  enmity  of  God'and  Christ,  which  ren¬ 
ders  mankind  in  general  indifferent  to  religion,  the 
Jews  are  induced  by  their  pride,  and.  the  influence  of 
their  priests,  to  believe  that  all  who  are  born  of  Israel 
will  go  to  heaven,  however  they  may  live;  and  Kence 
they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  despised  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  This  evening  he  observed,  had  produced  proofs 
of  the  happy  effects  arising  from  the  exertions  of  the 
society;  and  he  had  the  satisfation  to  state  that  forty 
two  Jews  had  been  baptized,  and  that  there  arc  now 
sixty-two  children  wholly  maintained  and  educated  un¬ 
der  its  patronage. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  declared,  that  from  the 
first  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  formation  and 
object  of  the  society^  he  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  its  designs  in  Ire¬ 
land,  He  was  persuaded  the  day  must  come,  when 
the  Jews  would  be  completely  united  with  the  Church 
of  Christ.  That  he  knew  of  no  other  means  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  than  those  adopted  by  the  Saviour  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  which  w’ere  the  very  means  pursued  by  the 
London  Society;  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  Provi¬ 
dence  would  bless  its  endeavours. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor,  in  an  ani¬ 
mated!  speech,  declared  that  the  interests  of  the  J4?w- 
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ish  people  had  engaged  his  very  serious  attention;  and 
proved  from  various  arguments,  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  continue  their  most  zealous  exertions  in  their  be¬ 
half.  He  considered  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  as 
affording  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  warmly  recommended 
it  to  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  persevere  in  their 
exertions. 

Plans  of  proposed  buildings,  including  an  episcopal 
chapel,  schools,  asylum,  &c.  having  been  laid  on  the 
fable;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  declared,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  institution  was  one  in  which  he  felt  a  lively 
interest;  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  views  of  its  con¬ 
ductors,  and  rejoiced  in  the  plan  of  erecting  an  episco¬ 
pal  chapel,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  Jews  chap¬ 
el,  and  engaged  to  support  the  society  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  Many  excellent  remarks  were  also  made 
by  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Calthorpe,  and  various  other 
gentlemen,  who  favoured  the  company  with  their  sen¬ 
timents. 

The  fourth  Annual  Report  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
’soon  be  before  the  public. 


BAPTIST  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

(  Continued  from  fi,  366.  voL  l.J 

We  proceed  with  pur  extracts  from  the  22d  Repori 
of  the  progress  of  these  Missions.  Mr.  Mardon  writes 
thus  from  Goamally; — 

Monday,  Nov.  12,  Deep  Chund  and  I  went  to 
Nazir-pore,-and  discoursed  with  a  number  of  people, 
for  nearly  two  hours,  ‘beneath  the  Banian  shade.*  No 
people  wherever  we  go  give  us  greater  encouragement 
than  do.  the  inhabitants  of  this  village.  They  seem  to 
have  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  I  believe  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  person  in  the  village  that  can  read,  a  few  Brah¬ 
mans  perhaps  excepted,  but  is  in  possession  of  some 
part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Several  of  them  have  been 
soliciting  me  to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  which  I  very  much  wish  to  do,  *  A  school 
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was  established  in  June  last  at  another  village  called 
English^  at  the  unanimous  request  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  They  consist  rnostly.of  invalid  sepoys,  and  their 
families.  Deep  Chund  and  myself  were  there  on  Tues¬ 
day  last.  Several  persons  paid  great  attention  vrhile 
he  gave  them  a  brief  outline  of  ti^e  life  of  Christ  in 
Hindoosthance.’* 

“Dr.  Carey,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Fuller,  Jan.  22,  1811, 
says,  Uhe  church  at  Cutwa  is  now  small;  but  they  have 
lately  had  the  addition  of  one  member,  a  native,  and  I 
hear,  of  six  or  seven  more  who  are  desirous  of  being 
baptized.  One  of  these,  Kreeshna  Rosha,  is  a  native 
merchant,  of  considerable  property,  who  formerly,  had 
a  house  of  gods.  After  hearing  and  reading  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  he  expelled  his  idols,  tied  them  up  in  straw,  and 
sent  them  to  brother  Chamberlain,  who  sent  them  to 
Serampore.  This  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  al¬ 
so  clave  up  a  fine  Rutha,  or  Car,  of  the  God  Kirshna, 
and  used  it  for  fire  wood.  His  ci-devant  temple  is  fil¬ 
led  with  merchandize.  There  are  others  who  adhere 
to  him,  and  who  have  received  the  word  of  God.  These 
people  living  too  far  from  Ciitwa  to  attend  the  Gospel 
(about  sixty  miles),  have,  1  understand,  sanctified  the 
Lord’s- day  to  reading  the  word  and  carrying  on  the 
worsliip  of  the  true  God  in  the  best  manner  they  are 
able.  Their  heathen  neighbours  have  taken  every  op¬ 
portunity  in  their  power  to  injure  them,  and  have  by 
some  false  charges  in  the  Zilla  Court  of  Bheerboom, 
occasioned  one  of  them  considerable  expense.  I  hear, 
however,  that  the  magistrate  has  been  informed  of 
this  villainy,  and  obliged  them,  to  enter  into  security 
respecting  their  future  conduct.  The  place  where 
they  live  (Lakra-koonda)  is  a  large  town  lying  on  one  ^ 
Side  just  at  the  entrance  into  the  Mahratta  country,  and 
on  another  just  at  the.  entrance  into  South  Ilahar;  both 
which  countries  the  merchant  often  visits  in  the  way 
of  trade.— -Brother  Chamberlain  has  at  our  desire  lefc 
Cutwa,  and  is  going  to  attempt  the  forming  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  station  at  Agra.  We  have  have  obtained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Government  for  his  and  brother  Peacock’s  set¬ 
tling  there.  My  son  William  is  now  at  Cutwa.  At 
present  he  almost  sinks  under  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
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dertaking:  but  I  trust  the  Lord  will  strengthen  and  hold 
him  up. 

^‘On  Jap.  23d,  Mr.  W.  Carey  writes  thus  to  Mr. 
^Ward.  ‘I  sat  out  on  the  1 1th  instant  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Lakra-koonda, '  and  on  my  way  went  to  Kenclooli.  I 
think  I  nevel*  saw  such  a  concourse  of  people  before. 
We  spoke  to^  good  number  and  gave  away  some  pa- 
pcrs.  From  Kendooli  we  went  to  Lakra-koonda,  and 
found  some  of  our  friends.  The  principal  person,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  there.  He  had  been  falsely  accused,  and 
.  was  gone  to  the  court.  The  people  around  them  are 
'  doing  all  in  their  poAvet*  to  injure  them.  On  account 
of  this  opposition,  those  who  were  desirous  of  baptism 
'  were  rather  intimidated;  but  after  we  had  been  there 
two  days,  the  principal  person  returned;  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  emboldened  the  rest.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
his  conversation.  I  baptized  two,  and  left  them  the 
same  day.  I  was  from  home  about  nine  days.  •  We  have 
received  into  the  the  church  the  man  whom  Kangalee 
baptized.  He  has  given  me  much  pleasure.  He  was 
a  Vishnuva.  We  expect  to  receive  another  soon.  Kan¬ 
galee  has  been  very  ill  since  his  his  return,  but  is  better 
now.” 

On  the  27th  March,  Mr.  Ward  adds; 

few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Lakra- 
koonda,  and  am  sorry  to  say  the  opposition  continues. 
Kreeshna-Rcsha  is  a  rich  man,  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  a  Christian.  Since  he  has  renounced  idolatry  and 
destroyed  the  idols  he  had  set  up,  the  Jemindar  of  the 
^  place  has  accused  him  of  many  things  of  which  he  is 
perfectly  clear.  They  have  lodged  a  complaint  against 
him  for  the  rent  of  land  to  the  amount  of  ninety  rupees 
of  which  he  knows  notliing.  All  the  people'  of  the 
Court  are  his  enemies,  by  which  he  has  lost  and  is  lo¬ 
sing  a  great  deal,  and  I  fear  will  soon  be  ruined,  if 
something  cannot  be  done  for  him.” 

The  accounts  for  the  mission  at  Jessore  are  very  fa¬ 
vourable. 

tiie  indefatigable  labours  of  C.  C.  Araioon,  the 
church  at  this  station,”  say  th'j  Missionaries,  ^‘is  great¬ 
ly  hicreased.  At  the  close  of  1810,  it  consisted  of 
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ti^rly  sixty  members,  thirtv-two  of  whom  wem  bapti¬ 
zed  in  that  year;  namely,  tourteen  Mussulmans,  and- 
eighteen  Hindoos  ^of  various  casts.  Six’ more  were 
baptized  on  Jan. '6,  1.81 1,  and  eight  more  were  to  bavlf 
been  baptized  on  March  17,  but  from  Aratoon’s  wish¬ 
ing  to  administer  the  ordinance  in  their  own  villages^ 
it  was  cieforred  in  respect  of  six  of  them. '  '  - .  . 

‘‘This  church  consists  of  four  bn  nches,  each  about 
thirty  miles*  distance  from  the  other,  the  whole  compre-, 
bending  an  extent  of  country  little  less  than  a  hundred^ 
miles  in  diameter.  Partly  to  relieve  the  poor  mem¬ 
bers  from  travelling,  and  partly  to  diffuse  the  Gospel, 
this  amiable  man  goes  the  whole  circuit  every  month; 
preaching  vind  administering  the  Lord*s  Supper  at  one 
branch, -then  in  the  course  of  the  week  travelling  to 
the  next,  and  so  on.  At  his  request  four  native  breth¬ 
ren  have  been  stationed  at  these  different  branches, 
who  dispense  the  word,  and  converse  with  inquirers 
when  he  is  a\>sent;  viz.  Seetaram,  of  whom  honoura¬ 
ble  mention  has  often  been  made;  Manik,  who  has  i- 
tinerated  for  several  years;  Pran-krishna,  baptized  at 
Serampore,  who  has  suffered  much  for  the  Gospel; 
and  Manik*sha,  a*  steady  man,  baptized  by  Aratoon 
himself. 

“These  people  are  very  poor,  ‘Their  pastor  himself 
(says  Mr.  Marshman)  is  a  poor  m.an,  nor  have  they  a 
rich  man  amongst  them.  .  The  hardships  they  encoun¬ 
ter  in  embracing  the  Gospel  are  truly  serious.*  Of 
tl^ese  the  following  examples  from  the  journals  and  let- 
let's  of  Aratoon,  may  suffice.  -  "  * 

^^Chougacha^  jiug.  1810— Brother  Pran  Krishna 
and  his  family  came  hither,  in  consequence  of  their  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  of  the  house  and  village  in  which  they 
lived.  The  Zemindar,  or  Head-man  in  the  village^ 
stirred  up  a  number  of  persons  to  turn  him  out.  He 
told  Pran  Krishna,  ‘that  he  brought  other  persons  thi¬ 
ther  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  that  others  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  would  embrace  Christianity;  they  would  there¬ 
fore  turn  him  out  of  the  village,  for  it  was  better  .to 
lose  hith  than  to  lose  a  number  of  others.* 

VoL.  II, 
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March  20,  1811.  <  The  Zemindars  of  Sooryadeeya 
.ealled  on  Manik-sha,  and  asked  why  he  was  making  a 
house.  He  answered,  H  am  a  Christian,  and  am  ma¬ 
king  a.  house  to  worship  in.*  They  then  flogged  him, ' 
and  kept  him  in  prison  three  days,  without  giving  him 
any  thing  to  eat.  At  length  one  of  them,  being  afraid  ^ 
of  the  consequence  of  treating  him  thus,  persuaded 
the  others  to  let  hfu  out  of  prison.  They  then  took 
four  rupees  from  him,  and  left  him,  saying,  ‘Go  home; 
you  may  make  your  house,  but  do  not  preach  in  these 
parts..  If  you  do,  we  will  kill  you  some  day.*  Manik- 
sha  replied,  ‘You  are  able  to  kill  my  body,  but  you  are 
not  able  to  destroy  my  soul.*  One  of  their  servants 
then  struck  him,  saying,  ‘Go  away^from  this  place,  we 
do  not  want  to  hear  you.* 

At  some  places,  however,  they  are  -treated  more 
kindly.  ‘On  Sept.  10th,  (says  Aratoon)  I  went  to  a 
village  called  Dotopara,  where  the  Head-man  invited 
me  to  preach  in  his  house,  which  I  did;  and  on  the  4th 
of.  October,  he  sent  me  another  invitation,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  prepare  a  place  for  me  to  preach  in.*  Pran 
Krishna,  on  returning  to  this  village  about  a  week  af¬ 
ter,  was  alio  wed. by  the  Head-irtan  to  preach  even  in 
bis  (the  Head-man*s)  house. 

“If  any  of  the  members  through  fear  or  shame  dis¬ 
own  Christ,  the  discipline  of  Aratoon  is,  when  they 
profess  to  repent,  to  require,  as  the  test  of  their  sin¬ 
cerity,  that  they  go  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  the 
brethren,  to  the  same  place,  and  there  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edge  him.** 

'Mr.  F.  Carey,  in  a  letter, from  Rangoon,  dated  Jan. 
181 1,  observes; 

.  “I  am  now  able  to  smatter  a  little  in  the  Burman  lan¬ 
guage,  and  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  put  it  into  use  > 
as  opportunities  occur.  I  often  get  into  conversaiton 
"with  my  teacher,  who  I-  think  at  times  is  ashamed  of 
his  religion.  .  He  is  a  man  of  real  learning,  of  deep 
penetration,  and  is  very  inquisitive:  he  is  not  satisfied  * 
unless  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing.  I  believe 
he  is  also  greatly  attached  to  me.  My  mind  is  bent  on 
getting  a  perfect  knowledge  oi  ihe  language,  whiclwl 
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liope  the  Lord  will  enable  me  to  accomplishr  Pray  for 
me.  My  only  wish  now  is,  that  I  may  be  made  a  bles¬ 
sing  in  this  country,  even  as  you  have  been  in  Bengal. 
To  see  the  cause  of  Christ  established  in  this  land  will 
be  the  consummation  of  all  my' desires. 

«The  Burman  I  delivered  from  the  cross  has  turned 
out  a  bad  man.  He  has  been  again  detected  in  thieving; 
and  is  in  custody,  for  it.  The  agonies  of  a  cross  were 
insufficient  to  reclaim  him.** 

^Of  the  Orissa  mission  it  is  said: 

‘‘Mr.  John  Peter,  who  engaged  in  this  mission  but 
from  the  beginning  of  1810,  has  in  less  than  a  year  seen  . 
good  fruit  arise  from  his  labours,  and  those  of  the  na¬ 
tive  brother  Krishna-das.  On  Oct.  1,  he  says  the 
church  here  consists  of  Europeans,  Portuguese,  and 
Mussulmans,  and  if  God  please  he  can  bring  in  some 
Ooriyas.  All  the  members  of  the  church,  except  one, 
give  me  pleasure.  Their  conduct  is  as  become^ 
Christians.** 

*  '  (T<i  be  Coniinued^J 


AFRICAN  AND  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  the  public  have  been  already  informed, 
was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  Africa, 
and  Asia,  and  their  descendants,  resident  in  London 
and  its  vicinity. 

It  provides  religious  instruction  for  those  connected 
with  it,  a  public  lecture  being  regularly  carried  on, 
every  Lord*s'-day  evening,. expressly  for  their  benefit; 
and  schools  being  provided  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  where  they  are  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  cast-up  accounts.  ^  • 

It  induces  a  habit  of  economy  and  foresight,  by  re- 
^ceiving  from  its  members  a  small  sum  weekly,  on  the 
principle  of  a  benefit  society.  Out  of  the  fund  thus* 
raised' by  their  individual  contributions,  they  become, 
on  certain  conditions,  entitled  to  receive  regular  'as¬ 
sistance  and  relief  in  seasons  of  distress,  and  in  time  of 
old  age. 
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It  assists  in  providing  employment  for  such  as  are 
out  of  situations:  the  Committee  using  their  individual 
exertions  towards  this  end, ^and  places  being  opened  as 
registers,  where  their  applications  may  be  lodged  and 
attended  to,  vijs.  No.  421,  Oxford-street,  and  No  29, 
St.  Jamcs’s-street. 

It  contributes  to  the  relief  of  distressed  Africans  and 
Asiatics,  whether  enrolled  as  members  or  not;  the  Com¬ 
mittee  regularly  meeting  once  a  month  expressly  for 
this  purpose. 

Such  are  the  leading  objects  proposed  by  the  Afri¬ 
can  and  Asiatic  Society.  _  . 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Society,  375  per* 
sons^of  colour  hav^  joined  themselves  to  it  as  subscribe 
ing  members,  most  of  whom  have  occasionally,  and 
many  of  them  regularly,  attended  public  worship. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  good  hopes  are  entertained  with 
regard  to  others..  Several  of  those  who  have  been  pa¬ 
tronised  by  this  Society  have  died  rejoicing  in  the  Lord 
Jesus..' 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  cases  pf  deep  affliction  have  been  relieved,  and 
the  number  of  cases  of  distress  continues  to  multiply; 
a  circumstance  which  the  Committee  trust  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  public  will  enable  them  adequately  to 
^meet. 

The  Committee  express  a  hope  that  the  time  may 
come  when  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  enable  them 
to  erect  an  Asylum  for  their  aged  pensioners,  and  en¬ 
large  the  sphere  of  their  benevolence  to  an  extent  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  distressed  natives 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  desi¬ 
rous,  if  possible,  to  take  from  the  street  those  misera¬ 
ble  objects  among  theni  who  are  found  begging.  With 
this  view  they  have  thought  of  engaging  some  person 
to  receive  and  employ  them  according  to  their  several 
abilities,  at  a  given  sum  per  week  for  each  individual. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  to  this  Society^are  re¬ 
ceived  by  p.  Niyen,  Esq.  Treasurer,  15  King-street, 
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Soho;  -the  Rev.  George  Greig,  Secretary,  10,  Villiers 
street^  Strand;  or  by  any  Member  of  the  Committee* 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  AND  BE- 
NEFIT  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  AND 
LABOURING  POOR. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,;gentry,bankerS| 
merchants,  and  manufacturers,  held  on  the  23d  May, 
1812,  at  Freemason’s  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
distressed  state  of  the  labouring  poor  in  certain'of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York  took  the  chair,  supported  by  his  royal  broth¬ 
ers,  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambridge,  his  Grace  tho 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  others  of  the  nobi(ity,  &c.  &c.  ^ 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  resolved.  That  the  distress 
of  the  labouring  poor,  in  certain  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  renders  it  the  duty  of  their  fellow-subjects,  in 
other  p,^.'ts  of  the  kingdom  to  contribute  towards 
their  relief,  in  addition  to  such  assistance  as  can  be  lo¬ 
cally  afforded,  during  the  present  interruption  of  em¬ 
ployment'  and  high  price  of  provisions. — A  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  immediately  opened  for  these  purposes,  and  a 
committee  appointed,  to  consider  and  adopt  the  best 
means  of  carrying  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  into  effect. 

The  Committee,  after  stating  the  considerations 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  association, 
most  anxiously  recommend,  a^  a  measure  of  primary 
importance,  the  forming  of  local  associations  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  most  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns  such 
institutions  have  probably  been  already  formed;  but 
when  once  it  becomes  known  that, an  association  has 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  metropolis  foy  aiding  local  ef¬ 
forts,  local  associations  will  probably  take  place  in  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which,  without  the  hope  of  some  more  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  relief  than  they  possess  within  them- 
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selves,  the  attempt  might  be  deemed  impracticable. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that,  'without  such  local 
associations,  that  in  London,  however  liberally  su'pport- 
ed,  could  administer  but  a  very  limited  measure  of  re¬ 
lief.  But  it  is  not  rnerely  by  augmenting  the  funds  of 
local  institutions^  that  this  association  may  be  of  use; 
it  may  be  highly  serviceable,  by  communica!ting  use¬ 
ful  information,  and  suggestions:  while  every  distres¬ 
sed  manufacturing  district  will  know,  that  such  an  as¬ 
sociation  has  been  formed,  to  which  it  may  state  its 
sufferings,  and'which  will  at. least  endeavor^  to  lessen 
their  amount. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  our  stock. of*  subsistence,  and  increased  ‘ 
frugality  in  the  use  of  it,  are  the  best  expedients  for 
relieving  the  public  necessities.  Under  this  persua¬ 
sion,  they  will  endeavour  to  augment  the  amount  of 
national  provisions,  by  the  importation  of  rice,  and  oth¬ 
er  attainable  articles  of  subsistence,  more  especially 
fish.  Measures,"  indeed,  have  been  taken  for  secu¬ 
ring  to  the  metropolis  a  considerable  Cjuantity  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fish,  wdiich,  from  the  fear  of  not  findi.*^g  a  sale, 
rfould  not  otherwise  be  brought  to  any  market.* 

Economy  in  using  the  means  of  subsistence  we  at 
present  possess,  is  an  object  of  suprenie  importance; 
the  Committee  strongly  recommend  to  all  persons  of 
authority  and  influence  to  adopt  the  most  effectual 
methods  for  promoting  it,  more  particularly  to  lessen 
the  consumption  of  any  articles  which  form  the  subsis¬ 
tence  of  the  poor.  In  some  of  the  distressed  districts 
barley,  and  still  more  generally  oats,  are  their  ordinal^ 
fbod.  By  lirhiting  the  •ionsumption  of  the  latter  arti¬ 
cle  by  horses,  an  immense  amount  of  provisions  might 
tb  preserved  for  the  use  of  man.  A  voluntary  agree- 


*  The  roost  complete  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  in  this  respect,  and  vast  quantities  of  inackarel  have 
been  brought  to  Loiiilon,and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  penny  for  cac^. 
Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  extraordinary  supply  oi  this  articie> 
in  consequence  of  the  means  adopted  by  the  Committee,  that  the 
coarser  parts  of  biucher’s  meat,  being  those  chiefly  p4rchased  by 
the  poor,  have  faLen  in  bpitalfields  about  2d  per.  lb. 
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ment  of  this  kind  amonjj  the  affluent  is  no  new  idea.  Aa 
association  of  a  similar  nature  was  entered  into,  during 
the  last  scarcity;  and  while  it  shewed  that  the  higher 
classes  sympathized  withxthe  distresses  of  the  lower,  it 
produced  no  small  auglnentation  of  the  general  stock  ^ 
of  subsistence.  The  Committee  confine  their  propo¬ 
sal  to  the  opulent  only,  but  they  are  satisfied  that  its 
effects  would  be  eveiUu9.Ily  extended  to  every  branch 
of  the  community^  .  ♦ 

As  to  the  best  methods  of  assisting  the  distressed, 
much,  of  course^  must  be  left  to  the  intelligence  and 
prudence  of  the  loc'hl  associations.  In  some  districts 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  poor  are  in  want  of  potntoes 
for  seed.  In  others,  tliat  having  pawned  theiy  iVear- 
ing  apparel  for  much  less  than  its  real  value,  they 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  at  a  moderate  expense,  by 
being  enabled  to  redeem  it.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
most  advisable  to  purchase  necessary  articles  by  whole-, 
sale,  and  to  retail  them  at  reduced  rates.  But  the  Com- 
miltee,  in  throwing  out  this  last  suggestion,  feel  it 
their  duty  to  add,  that  it  should  scarcely  efer  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  unless  in  the  case  of  articles  which  are  not  of  pri¬ 
mary  necessity,  or  of  which  there  is  an  ample,  or^  ra-  ' 
ther  a  superabundant  supply.  Nor  can  the  Commit¬ 
tee  here  forbear  from  warning  the  benevolcuit  against 
all  modes  of  administeiring  relief  that  will  occasiUn  an 
unrestrained  consumption  of  any  articles  which,  consti¬ 
tute  the  staple  of  the  national  subsistence.  This  is  a 
warning,  which  considerations  of  humanity,  no  less 
than  of  policy,  powerfully  enforce,  as,  by  acting  on  the 
opposite  principle,  the  most  fatal  consequences  might 
ensue.  At  the  «ame  time,  the  Committee  express 
great  satisfaction  in  hearing  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  present  appearance  of  the  crops  affords 
the  most  encouraging'^prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest! 
and  they,  therefore,  entertain  strong  hopes  that  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  association  to  re¬ 
lieve,  as  far  as  it  proceeds  from  the  high  price  of  pro¬ 
visions,  will  be  of  short  duration; 

An  admirable  plan  for  the  establishment  of  local  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  has  been  printed, 
and  circulated  by  the  Committee. 
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It  is  formed  on  the  mod  d  of  a  soup  society,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  poor  and  populous  district  of  Spitalfields, 
which  has  afforded  substantial  relief  to  the  distressed 
manufacturers,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  important 
plans  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery.  The  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  origin  of  this  society  is  instructive  and  en¬ 
couraging,  as  it  shews  how  much  good  may  be  ulti¬ 
mately  effected  by  the  labours  of  a  few  persons  in  the 
first  instance,  and  tiie  plan  itself,  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
markably  successful,  may  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
institutions. 

In  the  year  1797,)an  individual,  affected  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  in,  Spitalfields,  many  of  whom 
were  starving,  resolved  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  some  of  his  friejids  in  a  plan  for  affording' 
relief  to  a  few  of  the  worst  cases,  and  to  ascertain 
which  M'ere  really  such,  by, visiting  them  in  their  houses. 
He  communicated  his  idea  to  a  friend.  These  two 
persons  called  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  their  friends  at  a 
private  house,  wherein  the  subject  was  discussed.  At 
a  second  meeting,  about  twenty  were  present,  and  this 
company  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  with  meat  soup 
at  a  penny  per  quart.  A  subscription  was  commenced, 
the  society  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  a  comrnittee  was  formed.  Sub-co.mmittees 
^ere  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  and  ^regulations,  and 
by  a  division  of  labour  in  this  way,  the  society  was 
quickly  organized.  ,  The  sub-committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  soon  met  with  eligible  premises  at  No^ 
53^,  Brick^Lane,  Spitalfields,  and  no  time  was  l^t  in 
adapting  tfiem  tothe  purposes  of  the  institution.*  Tick¬ 
ets  were  printed,  and' issued  to.  the  subscribers.  On 
the  first  day  of  delivery  the  visitors  attended,  under  no 
small  degree  of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  expe¬ 
riment.  'It  succeeded,  however,  to  their  utmost  wish: 
the  applicants  p|id  the  penny  per  quart  with  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  carried  home  ,a  supply  of  food  which  they 
could  not  have  prepared  of  equal  quality  themselves, 
for  four  or  five  times  that  sum.  The  committee  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  first  handf  at  wholesale  prices,  meat,  bar- 
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l^y,  Sec.  of  prime  quality;  and  as  every  thing  is  done 
by  sub-committees  arid  individuals,  from  the  purest  and 
most  disinterested  motives,  there  are  no  salaries  for 
clerks,  no  commission  to  agents:  the  only  expense  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soup  is  the  rent  of 
the  premises,  the  hire  of  servants  to  prepare  the  soup 
under  the  inspection  of  the  visitors,  and  a  moderate  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  superintendant  In  the  choice  of  the 
latter,  the  committee  was  most  fortunate;  they  found 
a  married  woman  possessing  every  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  office,  which  she  has  continued  to  discharge, 
with  great  credit  to  herself  and  benefit  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  down  to  the  present  day.  '  •  . 

The  committee  consists  of  above  fifty  gentlerh^ip, 
some  of  them  churchmen,  and  the  rest  dissenters  of 
different  denominations,  who  regularly  meet  once  a 
fortnight,  and  transact  their  business  with  great  har¬ 
mony  and  regularity.  Deeply  sensible  that  the  suLccesa 
of  every  charity  mainly  consists  in  fieraondl  insfiectiOn^ 
and  in  a  scrupulous  and  minute  attention  to  all  the  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  it,  the  committee  has  framed  its 
regulations  accordingly. 

A  constapntfversight  is  kept  up  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  rotation,  and  the  whole  so  contrived 
as  not  .to  press  heavily  upon  any  individual. 

It  comes  only  to  the  turn  of  the  same  individual  to  at¬ 
tend  at  the  making  and  distribution  of  the  soup  once  in 
three  weeks;  and  the  days  being  fixed,  every  one 
knows  his  time. 

It  has  been  found  of  great  advantage  to  appoint  sub¬ 
committees  for  particular  purposes;  one  to  provide  the 
meat,  anotlier  for  barley  and  peas,  a  third  for  peppe^ 
and  salt,  and  a  fourth  for  onions:  there  is  also  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  inspecting  the  visitors*  book,  and  bringing 
forward  any  remarks  recorded  in  that  book  which  may 
appear  of  sufficient  consequence  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  There  are  otner  sub^commit- 
mittees  for  different  purposes.  '  * 

The  poor  person  takes  the  recommendation  to  the 
visitors  at  the  soup  house.  It  is  here  numbered,  put 
upon  a  file,  and  the  applicant  receives  a  ticket  in  its. 
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stead,  bearing  the  aame  number  as  that  put  upon  the 
recommendation.  It  is  usual  to  allow  ^one  quart  of 
soup  to  every  two  persons  in  a  family. 

In  the  bqiling^house  are  five  cast-iron  boilers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  capacities,  capable  of  making  from  ,3000  to  a- 
bout  3300  quarts  of  soup.  i 

The  following  are' the  ingredients  for  one  of  the  large  | 
boilers,  which  furnishes  from  700  to  800  quarts  of  soup. 
Beef,  200  lb.;  Scotch  barley,  100  lb.;  split  peas,  761b.; 
onions,  10  lb.;  salt,  15  lb*;  pepper,  15oz« 

^  The  original  practice  for  some,  time  was,  to  make 
the  soup  principally  from  the  coarser  pieces  of  beef;  ' 
but  the  society  has  latterly  adopted  the  plan  of  buying  : 
quartern  of  beef  only,  lest  the  demand  on  the  market  J 
for  coarser  pieces  should,  by  raising  the  price,  be  of 
.  prejudice  to  individuals,  who  ‘may  be  in  the  habit  of  | 
providing  themselves  with'  these  only.  Every  article  ^ 
m  the  soup  is  of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  procured.  ^ 
Every  quart  of  this  soup  contains  the  essence  of  about  1 
I  five,  ounces  of  beef,  and  nearly  three  ounces  of  solid 
barley  and  peas.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
ready  cooked.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  it,  if  mixed 
with  boiled  potatoes,  would  furnish  a  savoury  meal  for 
a  large  family. 

The  whole  of  the  meat  is  cut  up,  and  put  into  the 
boilers  in  the  evening,  and  is  left  to  simmer  all  nighb 
During  this  time  it  becomes  thoroughly  stewed  down, 
and' the  fleshy  fibres  equally  distributed  through  the 
whole  mass.  The  men  come  at  six  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  rouse  up  the  fires,  add  the  barley  and  peas, 

.  and  at  eight  o’clock  the  onions,  pepper,  and  salt;  and 
.  the  whole  is  kept  constantly  stirred  until  it  is  served 
out..  ^  ' 

In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  time  in  disputing  whethef 
the  money  be  good  or  not,  the  committee  has  ordered 
that  only  penny  pieces,  new  hajf-pence,  or  silver,  be  ta¬ 
ken.  The  cominittee,  indeed,  has  been  very  anxious 
to  economize  the  time  of  the  poor,  and  improvements 
suggested  by  experience  have  shortened  the  time  of 
delivering  the  soup  to  limits  scarcely  creditable;  for 
some  perhaps  will  not  without  difficuliy  be  brought  to 
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believe,  that  upwards  of  three  thousand  quarts  are  daily 
distributed  to'  above  one  thousand  persons  applying  for 
their  families,  their  money'^taken,  and  their  tickets 
marked,  in  less  t]»an  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  on  an 
average:  it  has  been  clone  frequently  within  the  two 
hours.  The  average  of  the  detention  of  each  person 
during  the  delivery,  front  the  time  of  entering  the  house 
at  one  door  and  quitting  it  at  the  other,  is  about  thirty- 
eight  minutes;  and  as  a  great  number  of  those  who 
conie  for  the  soup,  are  either  children,  or  aged  persons 
past  any  very  beneficial  labour,  it  is  evident  that  not 
much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  fetching  it. 

In  order  to  shelter  the  poor  from  the  inconveniences 
and  danger  of  being^  exposed  to  tlie  weather,  the  xom- 
mittee  has  found  means  to  receive  about  three  hundred 
persons  at  once  under  cover;  and  to  prevent  that  vio¬ 
lence  and  confusion  wiiich  at  first  were  subjects  of  jiist 
complaint,  a  kind  of  railing  has  been  constructed,  which 
injures  order  by  obliging  each  person  to  follow  in  re¬ 
gular  succession  to  the  place  of  serving. 

The  average  daily  quantity  of  soup  delivered  is  above 
3 1 00  quarts,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  beef  is  8  5  6  lb.; 
of  Scotch  barley,  4261b.;  of  split  peas,  3171b.;  of  oni¬ 
ons,  40  lb.;  of  pepper,  3  lb.  14oz.;  of  salt,  621b.  ' 

It  is  calculated,  that  a  meal  is  thus  furnished  for 
7000  persons  every  day.  The  beef  alone'which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  every  quart,  costs  the  institu¬ 
tion  two  pence  at  the  wholesale  price:  if  this  portion 
of  meat  were  distributed  to  the  poor,  raw,  it  must  be 
cooked;  if  roasted  or  fried,  besides  the  c^:pense  of  fire, 
there  would  be  waste:  if  boiled,  some  of  the  gelatine, 
one  of  the  most  nutritious  parts  of  the  meat,  would  be 
dissolved  out  by  the  water;  but  in  this  mode  of  cooking 
the  whole  of  the  nourishment  is  preserved  For  \the 
detailed  regulations  for  the  proper  management  of  such 
an  institution,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  published 
by  this  association,  which  may  be  had  on  application' 
to  the  secretary,  W.  G.  Carter,  Esq.  John  Street,  A- 
jnerica  Square! 

The  committee  suggest  to  local  associations,  that  as* 
all  attempts  to  relieve  the  poor  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
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by  enabling  them  to  purchase  bread,  flour,  or  meal,  at 
reduced  prices,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the 
scarcity,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  atten¬ 
tion  be  principally  directed  to  such  nourishing  substi¬ 
tutes  as  rice  and  peas,  also  , dried  and  fresh  fish,  where 
the  latter  can  be  procured;  and  to  shops  for  the  sale  of 
these  articles,  at  reduced  prices,  to  persons  who  bring 
tickets;  that  a  small  tract  of  paper  be  circulated  among 
the  families  of  the  industrious  poor,  pointing  out  the 
method  by  which  they  may  form  wholesome  and  pala¬ 
table  dishes  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  afticlcs  either  to  be 
■purchased  at  the  market,  or  supplied  as  above;  and  that 
a!  ladies’  committee  be  formed  to  attend  to  the  cases  of 
distressed  lying-in  women,  and  to  clothing  for  the  fe¬ 
male  poor,  to  which  committee  all  cases  within  its 
province  should  referred  by  the  gentlemen’s  com¬ 
mittee.  ;  - 

All  local  establishments  are  requested  to  appoint  one 
of  their  body  to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Society;  and  if  an  account  of  the  state  of  a  place 
where  distress  prevails  has  not  been  already  forwarded, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  receive  it  under  the  following 
heads,  viz.  extent  of  the  distress;  cause  of  the  distress; 
employment  of  the  poor  and  their  average  earnings; 
price  of  provisions;  nature  and  extent  of  attempts  at 
relief;  general  remarks.  The  principal  object  of  this 
society  is  to  administer  such  assistance  to  local  estab¬ 
lishments  as  the  case  may  require,  and  their  funds  per¬ 
mit.  And  as  thf  pressure  on  the  labouring  poor  is  pretty ' 
much  confined  to  certain  districts,  while  others  are 
comparatively  free,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  be¬ 
nevolent  persons  in  the  latter,  to  form  auxiliary  socie¬ 
ties  in  aid  of  the  parent  institution;  and  as  on  the  above 
plan  of  fieraonal  ina flection  there  will  be  ample  security 
against  a  waste  of  the  funds,  the  sums  subscribed  will 
be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
good,  and  the  extent  of  the  relief  will  only  be  limited 
by  the  extent  of  the  means  which  this  society  may  be 
enabled  to  employ. 
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BEVIEW  OF  MR.  M‘HENRY’S  RE¬ 
MARKS. 

(  Continued  from  page  187.^ 

Should  it  even  be  allowed  thafmost,  or  all, 
the  statements  made  by  the.  Editors,  in  their  re¬ 
view  of  Mr.  -Wilson’s  and  Mr.  Burke’s  pariiph- 
lets,  have  been  inccmrect,  w  far  as  Methodists  are 
concerned;  still  it  deserves  notice,  in  the  first' 
stage  of  this  examination,  that  Mr.  M‘Heriiyand 
his  coadjutors*  have  been  wanting  in  a  most  ob¬ 
vious  duty;  namely,  that  of  callmg  upon  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  produce  the  sources  of  their  information, 
and,  if  wrong  in  their  statements,  to  acknowledge 
publicly  tiieir  errors.  Tho  editors  had  inde^ 
pledged  themselves  to  the  public,  that,  in  relating; 
matters  of  fact,  they  would  study  the  strictest  im¬ 
partiality  ^  and  state  the  matter  of  history  y  so  far 
as  they  knew  it,  just  as  it  was;  but  they  ,  had  en¬ 
gaged,  also,  that  of  the  sources  of  their  informa- 
tioHy  they  would  always  keep  a  correct  record^  to 
be  producedy  either  publicly  ,  or  privately;,  as  the 
occasion  might  require. .  Mwe  than  this,  they 
had  assured  the  public,  that  they  never  should 
consider  it  unworthy  their  ch-  racter  to  dcknowl- 
edgCy  fully  and  freely y  upon  receiving  more  cor¬ 
rect  informationy  that  they  were  partially  or  badly 
informed  f  Admitting,  then,  that  we  have  erred, 
to  the  full  extent  which  the  eagerness  of  elabo¬ 
rate  accusation  suggests,  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 

.  ^  f  0 

*  The  Rev.  MessTs.  Harrisi  Head,  and  Cloud,  aro 
said  to  have  been  Mr.  M^Henry^s  auxiliaries  in  the 
formation  ol  the  work  before  us.  Our  informatidn  is 
from  a  Methodist.  . 

t  See  the  Prospectus  originally  offered  to  the  public^ 
Voi..  II.  cc 
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why  did  not  the  gentleman,  or  his  brethren,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  these 
remarks,"  demand  of  us  the  redemption  of  this 
pledge? 'Why  did  they  not  inquire  into  the  sonr- 
ees  of  our  information,  which  have  beenomifonnly 
accessible  to  persons  of  all  denominations?  Why 
did  they  not  give  us  more  correct  information? 
And  then,  why  did  they  not  require,'  what  never 
could  or  would  have  been  refused,  a. candid  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  such  errors,  before  the  public? 
Every  principle  of  justice,  of  charity,  of  brotherly 
love,  urged  the  most  solemn  claims  to  this  course 
of  proceeding;  and  we  must  be  allowtd  to  add, 
it  was  one  which  would  have  been  met,  on  the 
part  of  the  editors,  with  a  cordial  and  respectful 
attention.  Had  a  course  like  this  been  pursued, 
there' Would  have  existed  no  necessitv  for  dis- 
turbmg  the  repose  of  the .  worthy  bishops,  pre- 
^ding  elders,  and  other  preachers  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  to  obtain  statenients  and  declara¬ 
tions  which  were  to  confound  the  editors— r-no 
necessity  for  raking  into  the  fubbish  of  an  ill- 
conducted,  and  almost  forgotten  controversy — 
no  necessity  fpr  this  lengthy  and  elaborate  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  M‘Henry’s  pen,  which,  it  is 
thought,  forms  a  potent  apology  for  Methodism, 
and  inflicts  terrible  castigation  on  editorial  sensir 
bility.  -  . 

But,,  instead  of  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct 
so  truly  christuui,  so  entirely  ingenuous  and  can¬ 
did — ^a  course  leading  most  certainly  to  the  peace 
aiid  ^ification  of  the  church,  Mr.  M‘Henry,  af- 
ter  taking  immense  pains  to  expose  the  supposed 
faults  of  the  Reviewers,  drags  the  whole  matter 
of  delinquency  into  public  notice,  exhibits  it  un- 
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def  circumstances  of  extreme  aggravation,  an(|, 
what  is  still  more  a  deviatibw  from  propriety,  in¬ 
sinuates  very  shrcwxlly,'  not  to  say  indelicately, 
respecting  their  veracity  and  fidelity.  Nothing 
would  answer  with  tlie  gentleman,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic,  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  editors,  and  the 
total  overthrow,  of  their  character  and  w'ork.  No 
charity  is  ever  indulged;  nothing,  is  allowed  to 
human  weakness  or  l^libili^  ;  nothing  to  the  in¬ 
certitude  which  often  attenofe  human  communi¬ 
cation,  even  where  most  care%  taken  to  select 
and  investigate  it.  Nor,  is  any  credit  given  to 
the  editors  of  the  Kvangelicai“Record;-for  the  de¬ 
fences  of  our  common  Christianity  against  infidel 
aggression,  for  . a  variety  of  religious  intelligence, 
as  important  as  it  was  new  in  the  .Western  Coun¬ 
try  ^  and  for.  general  matter^  which  was  calculated 
to  be  useful  to  Christians  of  every  denomination. 
No;  for  none  of  these  is  the  slightest  allowance, 
or  honourable  exception,  made.~Both  editors’ 
and  Record  are  condemned  to  indiscriminate  re¬ 
prehension,  for  want  of  fidelity  and  truth.  '  Not 
to-  trouble  the  reader  with  more  than  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  tliis  sort,  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  oj>e 
of  no  retiring  aspect,  from  page  31,  and  one,  by 
the  w’ay,  . which  w^as  wholly  undeserved.  It  is 
this: —  , 

Now,  is  not  this  same  ^Evangellccl  Retiord*  anota* 
ble  repository  of  ‘authentl,^  documents?*  ‘And  will 
not  the  future  historian  be  /oo,  too  happy,  in  finding 
the  labour  of  investigation^  superseded  by  an  ample 
mass  of  documents  so  plainly  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter  of  indubitable  accuracy— so  obviously  entitled^ 
to  implicit  belief!  An  angry  animadverter  might 
consider  this  a  fair  occasion  to  return  to  the  review-- 
ers  some  of  those  fioivers  of  a  certain  cpfcies  of  rhe 
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*(  taric  with  which  they '  occasionally  embellish  their 
*  style;  Such  as  ‘calumnious,*  ‘illibcraf  and  unchris- 
“  tian’— ‘libel’— ‘evil  speaking’— ‘anonymous  libels’— 
“  ‘uncharitable  slanders’— ‘defamers^,'&c,  &€.;  but  the 
“  author  of  these  strictures  has  no  great  relish  for 

“  sucli  recriminations."  : 

\  > 

The  object  of  this  ill-digested  and  extravagant 
piece  of  irony,  is,  to  excite  marked  attention  to  the 
Evangl.  Record,  as  a  mass  Of  falsehood,  a  jumble 
of-ffteccuracies;  and,  of 'Course,  to  stigmatize  the 
editors  as  the  compilers  of  an  unfaithful,  lying 
work.  And  yet,’^o  delicately  is  the  gentleman’s 
sensibility  moulded,  that'he  cannot,  it  seems,  in: 
duJge  in  angry  dmmadversiQtiy  and  ‘has  no'  great 
relish  for  recriminations!’  Alas!  how  often  does 
it  Iiappen  in  controversy,  that  human  weakness 
may  1^  reproached  in  words  of  -  a  divine  re¬ 
prover:  “Ye  know  not  whiat  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of.” 

1  o  use  the  vvdrds  calumnious^  illiberal snd.  un^ 
Christian y  lihely  evil  speaking y  anonymous  libels, 
uncharitable  slanders,  ^c.  was,  according  to  the 
gentleman,  a  monstrous  ■  thing  in  the  editors, 
though  they  applied  them  to  publications  whose 
^Dul  contents,  no  less  than  the  conduct  of  their 
authors  and  venders,  were  utterly  incapable  of 
defence;  but  to  assault,  with  rude  and  ^unmerited 
irony,  the  fidelity  and  veracity  of  the  euitors,  had 
nothing  in  it  wounding  to  the  bosom  of  unaccusing 
self-complacency,  r^ot  to  say  what  an  angry 
animadverter  could  or  might  do,  we  will  be  al* 
lowed  to  remark,  that  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
die  editors  ought  to  remain,  at  the  very  least,  as 
intangible,  by  obloquy  or  epigrani,  as  the  same 
qualities  in  Mr.  M‘Hehr3';  who,  in  the  rear  of  a 
stricture  on  two  or  three  pages  of  a  work,  attempts 
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to  sneer  it  down  as  a  mass,  nay,  an  ample  mdss,,^ 
of  false  documents. 

To  palliate  the  outrage  committed  on  Chris¬ 
tian,  no  less  than  public  feieling,  by  publishing 
and  vending  two  editions  of  the  Useful  Dis¬ 
covery-,  Mr.  M‘Henry  labours  through  details 
and  comments,  protracted  almost  to  the  length 
of  eleven  pages:  He  commences  with  informing 
the  public,  that  this  work  had  been  elicited  by 
the  publication  of  two  other  pamphlets;:  namely, 
the  Familiar  Dialogue ^  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleland, 
and  the  Refutation  of  the  Thoughts  of  JL^renzo^ 
on  various  Religious  Opinions;  by  Robert  Mack.. 
But  why,  it  may  be  inquired,  was  it  necessary  to 
send  forth  the  Useful  Discovery^  in  opposition  to 
these  pamphlets,  when  at  least  one  of  them  had 
already,  been  attacked  with  much  spirit, "and  with 
very  little  ceremony  or  generosity,  by  a  high-toned 
Methodistic  pen?,  'fhis  shews  that  the  last  attack, 
being  altogether-a  supernumerary  effort,  tvas  un¬ 
feelingly  and  wantonly  made.. 

.  The  pamphlets  referred  to  deserve  some  notice  on 
our  part,  lest,  from, Mr.  M‘Henry’s  ver}’  partud 
representation,  tlie .public  might  be  led  to  believe, 
both :  tO'  have  been  Calvinistic  productions. 
With  resjoect  to  Mr.  Mack’s  refutation,  a'  work, 
which  .every  Calvinist  who  knows  his  principles- 
abhors,  as  sincerely  as  Mr.  M‘Henry  can  do,  ,we 
remark,  with  the  character. mentioned  in  the  par*, 
able:  “An  enemy  hath  done  this.”  It  is  either, 
the  production  of  some  Arminian,  who,  masking 
himself  for  a  Calvinist,  advocates,  or  rather,  car- 
ricuturcs,  the  opinions  of  Calvinists,  with  a  view 
to  tlieir  more  certain  overthrow;  or  it  is  the  subtle 
work  of  soine.infidel,.who  meditated  the  subver- 
Voi  II  0  0.2 
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sioii  of  evangelical  truth,  by  giving  it  a  shape  and 
attitude  .which,  it  was  conceived,,  would  render  it 
in  no  small  degree  odious  and  contemptible. 
This  mode  of  assaulthas  been  often  resorted  to  in 
former  times,  and  it  would  be  no  strange  thing, 
if,  ill  our  eventful  days,  it  should  again;  have  been 
tried.  Besides,  it  deserves,  notice,  that  while  no 
Calvinist  ovvns  tlie  abominable  dogmas  of  Mr. 
Mack,  they  are  considered  as  genu’me,  consistent 
Calvinism,  by  all  tho^  persons  .who  are  using 
their  best  endeavours  for  its  overthrow.  At  am* 
rate,  it  is  the  poorest  farce  imaginable,  to. call  it 
a  Refutation  of  Lorenzo  Dow’s  pamphlet,  .when 
it  is  evident,  on  the  slightest  glance,  that.the  au¬ 
thor  designed  the  work  to  answer  his  own  pur¬ 
poses;  to  be  the  vehicle  of  his  own  blas|>hemies; 
not  to  do  away  the  effects  of  such  impiofis  and 
pitiful  jargon  as  has  dropped  from  the  pen  of 
Lsrenzo  Dovv.  The  Familiar  Dialogue  is  a  ju¬ 
venile  work,  written,  as  we  are  informed,  with¬ 
out  the  privity  or  revision  of  nny  of  the  more  aged 
or  ex^perienceclwiemljers  of  the  Kentucky  Synod., 
'llnough  it  is  indeed  justly  .chargeable  with  con¬ 
taining  faults  and  blemishes;  yet  it  ha's  as  little 
dteserved  that  pertinacity  and  extent  of  castigation 
it  has.  received'from  Methodistic  pens,  as 
unas  the*  ungracious  treatment  of  being  gibbeted 
up  to  the  same  infamy  with  Mack’s  blasphemies., 
'I’he  eager  and  persevering  opposition  which  this 
work  had  already  received,  ought  to.  have  been 
deemed  sufficient,  without  this  additional  inflic¬ 
tion  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M‘Hairy.  Yet,  if  no¬ 
thing  else  would  do,  it  otight,  at  least,  to  have  been 
secure  from  misrepresentation.  But  Mr.  MS 
Heivy,  like  his  predecessors  in  that  unfortunate 
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controversy,  endeavoufs  to  deduce  results  which 
the  author  most<distinctly  disavows,  ^d  even  in- 
dignantly  rejects: — ^Nay,  more,  he  adventures  to 
present  the  reader  with  mutilated  quotations  from 
the  work.  :ln  citing.a  passage  from  page. 34  of 
the  Familiar  Dialogue,  Mr.  M‘nenry  stops  ab¬ 
ruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  period,  and  suppres'-es 
the  succeeding  sentence,  which  is  explanatory  of 
the  author’s  meaning.  We  quote  both  passages, 
for  the  reader’s  comparison: 


.  The 'fiassa^e^as  it  stands  .  JMvm  M^IIenry^a 
in  the  Familiar  Dialogue y  tion. 


have  already  told  I  have  already  told 

you,  that  wora/ and  you,  that  mci*al*and  na- 

ral  evil,  are  not  in  the  tural  pvil,  are  not  in 

same  sense  to.be, consid-  the  same  sense  to  be 

""  cred  asobjects  of  the  di-  “  considered  as  objects  of 

vine  decree.  But  I  the  divine  decree.  'I 

would  ^further  observe,  .would  further  observe, 

in  answer  to  your  objec-  that  ainy  or  moral  evily 

tioHy  that  sUiy  or  moral  is  not  any  kind  of 

“  evily  i^  not  any.  kind  of^  ‘‘  dependant  or  independ- 
“  bringy  dependant  or  in-  “  ent;  it  is  not  properly 
dependeut;  it  is  not  pro-  “  ^by  essen- 

perly  an  action,  nor  any  “  tial.psrt  of  an  actioalli*^ 
“  essential  part  of  au  ac- 
“  tioii}  but  a  want  of  fier^ 
fection' in  moral  agents.^  '  '  ' 

“  It  consists  in  a  /ioaitive 
evil  diafosition.  It  is  a. 

“  tranagresaian.ofjhe  lawy  ' 

“  as  well  aa  a  want  of  con^  ^ 

^^  formity  to 

In  citing  an  author  after  this  manner,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  M‘Henry  should  have 
miide  it  out  quite  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  his 
admirers,  that  Mr.  eieland’s  principles  involved 
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the' doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  sin,  or  that  of 
God!s  being  the  author  of ^ sin.  To  base  com- 
ments.  and  inferences  upon  a  mere  shred — . 
upon  the  unsightly  Iragment  of  a  mutilated  pas¬ 
sage,  is  a  mode  of  controversy  as  unfair  as  disin¬ 
genuous:  nay,  as  unjust  as  it  was  unlocked' for, 
in  Mtu  M‘Henry.  But  in  looking  back  upon 
the  beginnings  of  this  controvery, .  why  did  not 
Mr..M‘Henry,  who  is  so  quick-sighted  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  want  of  candour  and  impartiality  in  the 
editors,  tell  the  world  something  about  the  re¬ 
publication  of- Lorenzo  Dow’s  chain  by,  the  Me¬ 
thodists  in  Kentucky?  This  humble  and  con¬ 
temptible  production  is  not  only  frauglit  with, 
slander  on  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  but  with 
such  vulgarity  of  remark,  such  coarseness  of  hu¬ 
mour,  and  such  grossness  of  error,, as  to  render 
it  altogether  unaccountable  how.  Christians,  of 
any  sect,  who  regarded  either  their  own  stand¬ 
ing  or  the  feelings  of  others,  could  have  lent  it 
their  patronage.  After  this  remark,  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  Lorenzo’s  notions  and  manner  will  be 
required,  and  they  are  easily  selected.  It  was  a 
favourite,  notion  with  this  writer,  that  various  and . 
successive  changes  had  happened  among  both 
the  rational  and  irrational  animals  on  our  gl.obe; 
some  becoming  extinct,  while  others,  altogetlw 
new  and  unknown  before,  came  upon  the  stage 
in  their  room.  Nor  does  he  scruple  to  defend- 
4his  opinion,  as  he  confesses,  without  hesitation, , 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mosaic  story;  boldly  as¬ 
serting,  that  the  Bible  account  of -the  destruction 
at  the  flood  was  not  to  be.  admitted,  since  the 
Racoon  is  a  new  species  of  at)imaL  peculiar  to 
.  America.  And  he  adds,  moreover,  in  confirma- 
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tion  of  such  revolutions,  ‘^that,  even  if  scripture 
be  true  (a  matter  which  he  appears  to  doubt), 
giants  did  exist,  but  they  are  now  extinct.”  p.  10. 
This  is  deism.  In  p.  12,  Lorenzo  teaches  Ari- 
anism,  when  he  defines  Christ,  the  Son,  to  be 
*^the  manhood  of  Christy  brought  forth  by  the 
oninipotent  power  of  Godj  and  that  manhood  fil¬ 
led  xoith  the,  divine  nature''^ — and  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  “the  Spirit  of  God,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  through  the  mediation  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.'^  And,  again,  p.  -21,  when  he  says,  that 
the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  vision,  having  two 
sides,  represented  ^*the  Godhead  and  manhood  of 
Christy  and  the  roundsy  tlw  different  degrees  of 
graced*  thus  making  the  Godhead  and  humanity 
of  the  Saviour  parallel  and  commensurate;  and 
both  together,  the  limits  bounding  different  de¬ 
grees  of  grace — which  was,  in  fact,  saying  that 
he  had  no  divinity;  that  the  spirit  was  not  poured ' 
out  upon  him  w'ithout  rneasure;  that  he  was  but 
a  creature,  nay,  worse,  an  object  of  grace,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  grades  of  communication.  To  justify 
Esau’s  taking  the  niess  of  pottage,  as  the  pric  c 
of  his  birthright,  Lorenzo  cites  a  maxim  of  the 
Devil,  as  undeniable  truth;  and  even  that  citation, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  incorrect.  The  passage  is  this: 
“All  that  a  man  hath  will  be  given  for  his  life, 
saith  Satan.  This  is  the  truthy  and  you  cannot 
deny  itd*  p.  20.  Such  is  the  work  which  has 
been  honoured  with  Metliodistic  patronage  in  our 
country;  and  tliat,  too,  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
pamphlets  which  are  referred  to  by  the  gentle¬ 
man,  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  publication 
of  the  Useful  Discovery;  and,  of  course,  the  Me- 
thodbts  have  really  no  just  claim  to  the  apology 
of  having  acted  on  the  defensive. 
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But  Mack’s  and  Cleland’s  pamphlets,  irays  Mi*,- 
M‘Henn%  “are  ironically x  commended  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  are  quoted^nd  ridiculed  throughout 
that  little  piece  of  burlesque.”  p.  12.  Not 

doubting,  the  gentleman’s  competency  to  discern 
how  these  pamphlets,  which  are  , praised  with  no 
other  view- than  to  abuse  them,  can  be  ironically 
commended  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Usbful 
Discovery;  or  how  this  precious  morsel  of 
Methodistic  wit,  which  has  been’  honoured  with 
two  editions  in  our  cr#.ntry,  can  bejcalled  a  sar- 
castic  burlesque^  we  take  the  liberty  to  remark, 
that  it  is  a  .  very  improper  method  of  attacking 
religious  opinions.  To  say  the  very  least,  it  is 
chargeable  with  profanehess,  and  argues  a  wan¬ 
ton,  irreverent  position  of-mind,  in  persons  who 
can  indulge  in  it,‘  or  relish  it.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  guilty  profanation  of  sacred  things,  and 
holds  precisely  the  same  grade,  in  point  of  tur¬ 
pitude,  with  the  buffoonery  Of  Butler,-  the  li¬ 
centious  revelry  of  Swift,  and  the  blasphemous 
drollery  of  Lavington.* 

We  have  called  this  work  a  blasphemous  libel., 
and  the  censure  has  been  so  wounding  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  sensibility,  that  he  has  witten  almost 
eleven  pages  to  shew  the  world  that  the  thing*  is 
not  quite  so  bad.  We  still  think,  however,  the 
denomination  a  just  one.  It  is  a  libel,  because 


*  The  allusion  here  is  to  Butler’s  Hudibras,  Swift’s^ 
Tale  of  the  Tub,  and  Mechanical  Opferatioils  of  the 
Spirit, and  Bp.  Lavington’s  Comparison  between  Popery 
and  Methodism;  which  works,  though  they  contain 
some  fine  specimens  of  wit,  are  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  the  most  offensive  arid  indecencj",  as  well 

^  blasphemy*  r  *  - 


/ 
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it  gives  a  false  representation  of  the  opinions,  not 
only  of  Mr.  Cleland,  but  of  Calvinists  in  general, 
and  because  it  defames  truths  contained  in.  the 
word  of  God;  and  it  is  a  blasphemous  libel,  be¬ 
cause  it  employs  scripture  terms  and  phrases,  con- 
'  frary  to  their  proper  and  divine  sense,  in  the  way 
of  ridicule  and  censure,  and  converts  them  into 
instruments  of  gratification  to  a  perverted  fancy 
and  corrupt  taste. '  This  desecration  of  the  hal¬ 
lowed  phrases  of  sacred  writ  is,  we  believe,  cri¬ 
minal,  deeply  criminiJ;  and  whatever  cliarity  Mr. 
MTIenry  may  chuse  to  exercise  in  reference  to 
those  \yho  indulge  it,  we  cannot  view  it  as  cha- 
jtacterisiic  of  any  other  thiin  of  a  bad  man. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  'Lorenzo’s  Chain^  when 
sych  a  detestable  publication  as  this  was  originally 
sent  to  the  press  ,by  one  Methodist  preacher,  of 
considerable  standing,  and  was  handed  for  re-pub- 
lication  by  another,  still  more  conspicuous  in  the- 
church;  when  it  was,  alas!  too  widely,  patronised 
by  a  church  not  wanting  in  pretty  high  claims  to 
gravity,  devotional  ardour,  and  Christian  perfec¬ 
tion,  what  were  Calvinists  to  think,  or  how  were 
they  to  act?  Were  Methodists  a  privileged  order? 
Had  we  no  right  to  complain?  Surely  we  had: 

-  and,  after  a  cool  review  of  what  we  have  said, 
.we  cannot  see  that  our  remonstrance  has  been 
cither  too  loud,  or  too  bold,  for  the  provocation. 
Besides,  we  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  even  now 
to  remark,  that  tlie  ground  of  complaint  has  not 
been  changed  .by  the  publication  before  us.  In 
the  softening  st)  le  of  Mr.  MTIenry,  this  abomi¬ 
nable  production  is,  it  seems,  but  a  little  piece  of 
burlesque.  And  is  it  an  apology  for  reiterated 
insult  and  injurj',  to  say  it  was  a  small  matter  of 
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gaity  and  humour?  Certainly  not;  otherwise  the 
character  in '  Proverbs,  who  did  much  mischief, 
exclaiming,  “Am  I  not  in  sport?”  would  have 
had  the  best  apologj"  in  the  world.  No:  the 
wantonness  of  injury  is  its  aggnivalion,  not  its 
defence.  •  Mr.  M‘Hcnry,  indeed,  says  he  does 
not  mean  “a  commendation  of  it.”  p.  22.  Very 
M'ell.  But  does  he  condemn  it?  He  does  not; 
and  even  adopts  tlie  very  language  which  was 
used  by  the  Methodist  preacher  who  first  gave  it  to 
the  world— -“tl>e  reader  may  take  it  just  as  he  finds 
it;”  consequently  he  occupies  the  same  ground 
of  responsibility,  and  of  guilt,  with  the  original 
editor  at  Danville,  and  the  re-publisher  atLexing- 
ton.*  Mr.  M‘ Henry  farther  says  we  have  as¬ 
serted,  that  “the  author  of  it  belonged  to  the  tra¬ 
velling  connection.”  .  We  asserted  no  such  thing, 
nor  thought  it.  All  we  said  was,  that  “in  the 
connection  to  which  the  Epistolarian  and  Rhyme¬ 
ster  belong,' stipend  is  taken:”  vol.  1,  p.  78.  but 
by  this  vve  considered  the  author  to  belong  to 
the  Methodist  connection,^  or  Society,  not  the 
travelling  preachers,  who  are  but  a  sub-division 
of  that  society.  Such  is  the  gentleman’s  own 
accuracy  and  Jideiity  of  representation,  while  he 
is  so  rigorous  and  indiscriminating  in  his  cen¬ 
sures  upon  the  editors. 

’•'The  person  who  first  published  the  Useful  Disco¬ 
very,  or 'sent  h  for  publication  to  the  office  of  the  in¬ 
formant,  was  Mr.  Thomson,  a  local  preacher,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Danville:  the  re-editor  was  Dr.  C. 
W.  Cloud.  This  information  has  been  received  from 
the  printers.  .  ■  . 

'C  ^0  continued.).  •  • 


